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JAPANESEBLACK@BINE 


Thrives Where y 


the Bleak Winds a3 
Blow 


Grayish or black 
bark, and long 
sweeping branches, 
give a novel beauty 
to this Pine from 
Japan (Pinus thun- 
bergii). Hardy into 
southern Canada, 
growing well in poor 
soil, resisting the 
whipping gales and 
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Farr’s Wonderful Irises 
“The Orchids of the Garden” 

This fanciful name, given by a visitor to our garden, aptly salt spray of the sea- VA eRe Cote tare ee 

expresses the loveliness of such varieties as Georgia, Cattleya, 


Seminole, and Mildred Presby. In our great collection the expert shore, sum : up its 4 
and the amateur can find Irises for every place and purpose. good qualities. It is numbered among the best 


Here, too, are the famous Farr Seedling Iris and the latest and Pines for exposed places inland and along the coast. 
best varieties by other hybridizers. For large displays on estates 5 
or public grounds we have a list of good varieties at modest 2 to 3 ft. specimens, $3 each, $27.50 for 10 


prices—prices that will permit you to use Iris by hundreds. 3 to 4 ft. specimens, $4 each, $37.50 for 10 


Our Spring Pricelist We grow these Pines here at Westbury where conditions 
will acquaint you with the Irises at Weiser Park, with the shrubs, are ideal for many evergreens. Come and see them—or 
the Lilacs, and Peonies that are produced in quantity. We shall sead for our latest list of vatietion cad prices 


be glad to send a copy on request. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
FAME On the Wm. Penn Highway between Reading and Harrisburg 

BOBBINK & ATKINS | 
CEDAR HILL dhter . re "| Visie 


NURSERY |]. 









































ROSES — Spring Planting | 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins, our new, completely revised Rose Catalog, is 
profusely illustrated in color, describing and pricing nearly a thousand varieties 


f older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties. Descrirti i 
BROOKVILLE with — ee and demerits. All are classified and pk aren 
to help make a perfect selection. 
Glen Head Nassau Co New York Hardy Herbaceous and Rock Garden Plants 


A complete catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Aconitums, Adonis, 
Anthericums, Asters, Hardy Astilbes, Campanulas (Telham Beauty and others), 
Chrysanthemums,, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Epimediums, Eremurus, Hybrid 
Heucheras, Japanese and German Iris, Oriental Poppies, Peonies, Potentillas, 
Primula, Trollius and Rock Garden Plants. 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons 
PEONIES i Il / A CS Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous 


Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines. Ask for Catalog. 


Potgrown Plants and Vines 
Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Cotoneasters, Euonymus in variety, Honey- 


IRI SES suckle, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisteria. Ask for pamphlet. 
Our Specialties 


Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotc 
neasters, Japanese Mapies and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, grafted; 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties, Red and White Dogwood. Ask for Catalog. 





In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several Catalogs. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine | 






Owner Manager 
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Boston Florists 


Pie, 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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PF OP4ion 
67 BEACON STREET Flowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 





Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 











‘BROOKLINE, MASS. 


" FE. Palmer, Inc. 


_ Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


‘The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
( BOSTON 
’ Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 


HOUGHTON GORNEY 



























| UNDER THF PARK ST.CHURCH 

EARTHENWARE 

| Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


205 Bichdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Telephone: Porter 0580 

. The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


| A. H. HEWS & COo., INC. 








| $6.00 Collection 


Hardy Alpine Plants 


4 Blue Himalayan Asters 

4 Blue Hare Bells 

4 White Mountain Sandwort 
4 Dwarf Crimson Thyme 

4 Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
4 Running blue Phlox 


Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Visit our Exhibit (Space No. 240) at the 
New York Flower Show, March 19-24 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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Late March Work 
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Award for an Oak Tree 
American Iris Society Exhibition 
Lowthorpe Summer School at Groton 
Summer School of Horticulture for Women 
Worcester Horticultural Society 
Corn Borer Quarantine Revised 
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A Garden Need 
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Late eas Work 


‘THIS is a dangerous season in the garden. The uncovering of 
perennials and other plants should be done gradually, even in 
the warmer sections. 
It is now that evergreens need protection from the direct sun- 
light, which may be given by burlap or cut pine boughs. 
Tuberous rooted begonias should be started at once in boxes 
of earth or in pots in the house. There should be only a very 
slight covering of earth over them, but they should be potted 


firmly in the soil. 


Seeds of the moonflower should be started immediately to 
give early flowering plants and as they germinate slowly, they 
should be soaked overnight in warm water. 

Canna roots may be started into growth now, using boxes or 
large pots in a light cellar. These roots are easily pulled apart 
and each piece with some of the crown attached will make a new 
plant. It is much better to set out started plants than to plant 
the dormant roots. 

Dahlias may be sprouted within the next few weeks, although 
no haste is required. They are sprouted readily in boxes of peat 
moss or in moist sand, and the sprouts will make it easier to 
divide the clumps before they are planted in the garden. 

Rose plants may be set out in the warmer sections of the 
country and the pruning of roses now in the garden completed. 
Many garden makers do not prune so hard as in former years but 
are careful to cut out all dead wood or whatever wood may have 


been killed back. 


Lilies which may be ordered now for early spring planting in- 
clude the following: Auratum, Batemaneae, Elegans, Henryi, 
Regale, Hansoni, Speciosum and Tigrinum. 

Dahlias are easily grown from seed in boxes of earth in the 
house. Seeds shown be sown before the end of this month. 

Much attention must be given to the ventilation of hot beds. 
South of New York cold frames may be started at once. 

Lettuce may be planted in hot beds or cold frames now. May 
King is a variety commonly used for an early crop. 

It is not too early to graft cherries and plums, as grafting op- 
erations on them must be done earlier than on apples or pears. 


; 





New York Florists 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 


EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialisé 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
NURSERIES 


Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE 











IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 
GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 









(Courtesy Arnold 
Arboretum) 


TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


BOVE we portray the Aristocrats of the Crab- 

apple family. A small tree, with spreading 
rather zig-zag branches, densely studded from base 
to tip with a wealth of reddish pink buds, followed by delicately 
stained pale pink flowers when fully expanded. 


Trees 6 to 7 ft., $6.50 each; 5 to 6 ft., $5.00 each 


Connoisseurs and lovers of mew and rare plants will find many 
sorts besides this beautiful Crabapple listed and described in our 
profusely illustrated new 1928 catalogue 

LANDSCAPES and GARDENS 


Write for your copy now 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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To Make New Friends! 


And to give pleasure to many old ones, Little- 
Tree Farms makes this very special! 


“4 for $10” Offer 


of four choicest evergreens in just the right sizes, and 
Varieties to decorate your lawn. Here are the four 
plants as illustrated from left to right. 

1 Pine 3to 4 feet $4.00 

1 Douglas Fir 2to 3 feet 4.00 

1 Spruce 18 to 24 inches 2.00 

1 Canada Hemlock 18 to 24 inches 3.00 


A $13.00 value for $10.00 


All first quality plants. Shipped with roots in a 
ball of loam wrapped and tied in burlap 


SBE sure to send for our Special Fast Growing Hedge Offer 


, 25 twice transplanted Spruces 
Book d 

Castes bag pen Bins 18 to 24 inches—Regularly $12.50 

guide to Home Landscap- Special Price $10.00 

ing and a complete cat- 

alog of Evergreens, 

Fiowering Shrubs, Shade Both Please 
enclose 


m~ 

Trees, Perennials, Roses, offers © 

Iris, Peonies, etc. Also shipped l LOR emittance 

many special offers,. in- express with 
~~ 
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triguing novelties in 
Seeds, Tools, Sprays, Fer- 
tilizers, Garden Furni- . 
ture, EVERYTHING On Framingham 


FOR THE GARDEN, Pleasant Centre 
mailed FREE on request. 

Street Massachusetts 
WHIIELELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLzxzzxz222daaaaadalllllsisshJihidihhhihihJhhidhhdhhihidhddbidddllla 


GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot ... 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on 
mildewed roses and other flow- 
ers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants 
and almost overnight Mildew 
or Black Spot is under control. 
Easy to apply. By its use ama- 
teurs get professional results, 
larger blooms, sturdier plants. 
No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concen- 
trated, but easily soluble in 
| water. Sprays perfectly without | 
clogging nozzles. | 
Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint 
$1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 
your dealer or send check. | 


collect orders 


LMM Lihisiddididsisidsdddddddddidiiiiilididdidisdddds 
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Write for free bulletin, pt tee | 
Black Spot Control aumak eeaiess | 
ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Hortogen — stim- 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. ulates growth. 
Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for Endorsed by lead- 


plant lice; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. ing rosarians. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Award for an Oak Tree 


HE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY has 

awarded its gold medal to Mrs. C. C. Williams of Hamil- 
ton for the finest native tree in the state entered for competi- 
tion, the tree to have a trunk diameter of at least two feet, 
four feet above the ground, size, general appearance, and evi- 
dence of care being taken into consideration. The tree which 
received the reward stands close to the road on Mrs. Williams’ 
estate. It is a handsome and very symmetrical red oak, the 
height of which is 75 feet and which has a spread of 93 feet. 
At the base it is twenty and one-half feet in circumference, 
and at a height of nine feet from the base is sixteen feet in cir- 
cumference. The tree has received excellent care and is in al- 
most perfect condition. 


American Iris Society Exhibition 

The American Iris Society will hold an exhibition in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, this year in connection with the 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, the dates being June 9 and 10. The show will be put on 
under the direction of a local group with Merton Gage of 
Natick as show manager. The 


adequately, prospective students and students who wish to 
shorten the period required for the completion of their course. 


Summer School of Horticulture for Women 


This season's session of the summer school of horticulture 
for women, at the Red Oak Nursery, Fiskeville, Rhode Island, 
will open on July 9 and continue until August 20. The course 
will be directed by Daniel A. Clark and will be devoted to the 
study of ornamental plants used in landscape design with a 
special reference to their identification, propagation and culti- 
vation as well as their use in landscape work. 


Worcester Horticultural Society 


The new building of the Worcester County (Mass.) Hor- 
ticultural Society has just been completed at a cost of about 
$300,000. This is one of the finest horticultural buildings in 
the country, with beautifully appointed lecture rooms, dining 
rooms, committee rooms and library. 

The first exhibition in the new building opened on Thurs- 
day, March 8, and continued through the following Sunday. 
The main exhibition hall was particularly attractive, the en- 
tire center consisting of a garden filled with spring flowers and 

with a fountain in the center. 





judges are to be Mrs. W. H. 
Peckham of New Rochelle, e 
New York, John C. Wister 
of Philadelphia, and Robert 
Sturtevant of Groton. Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, 
the regional vice-president, is 
in charge, with Charles N. 
Bennett of Amesbury acting 
as secretary. There will be 
special classes for garden clubs, 
and competition will not be 
confined to members of the 
American Iris Society. 





Lowthorpe Summer 
School at Groton - 


For the third summer the 
Lowthorpe School at Groton, 
Mass., will have an amateur’s 
course this season. It will open 
July 11l-and will continue un- 
til August 28, being under the 
direction of Robert Sturtevant. 
Summer courses are planned to 
satisfy the needs of amateurs 
who wish to develop their gar- 
dens and home grounds more 
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Red Oak for Which Mrs. C. C. Williams Was Awarded a Gold Medal tention. 


This garden was a composite 
exhibit, the material being fur- 
nished by several different 
growers. It was designed by 
E. W. Breed and planted un- 
der the direction of Allen Jen- 
kins, who, as chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, was in 
direct charge of the show. 

The stage was filled with 
Acacias from the greenhouse of 
Thomas Roland in Nahant 
and from the estate of Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer at Lancaster. 
Around the hall were many 
smaller groups, including some 
beautiful French anemones 
from Charles Potter. 


The rooms adjoining the 
main hall were filled with ex- 
hibits of commercial growers 
and the garden club had a 
handsome display. ‘The vege- 
tables and some of the flowers 
were arranged in the base- 
ment. The exhibition was at- 
tended by large numbers of 
people and attracted wide at- 
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Corn Borer Quarantine Revised 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has announced a revision 
of the European corn borer quarantine, which makes exten- 
sive additions to the areas regulated on account of this pest. 
The newly quarantined territory, in which infestations were 
discovered during the summer and fall of this year, consists of 
781 townships in Vermont, western Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. 

The corn borer is now known to exist in 13 states, namely, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. 

The borer has moved south in Ohio until more than half 
of the state is infested. The front line of advance now describes 
a semi-circle through the state from Mercer County on the 
west to Belmont County on the east, going as far south as 
Pickaway County. 

In Indiana the infested area has practically trebled in the 
last year but is still confined to the northeastern corner of 
the state, the line extending diagonally to take in parts of St. 
Joseph, Marshall, Wabash and Jay Counties. 

The quarantined area in Michigan includes parts of St. 
Joseph, Midland and Kalamazoo Counties, all of Barry, 
Eaton, Clinton and Saginaw Counties, and all the territory 
east of these counties, as well as parts of all other counties 
bordering on Lake Huron. 

In Pennsylvania the regulated area includes the entire north- 
western part of the State as set off by a diagonal line extending 
roughly from the southwest corner to the northeast corner. 
The newly quarantined area consists of parts of Greene, Som- 
erset, Bedford, Huntingdon, Montour, Northumberland, 
Fayette, Columbia, and all of Union, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
and Wyoming Counties. 

In New York, the County of Suffolk, and parts of Dela- 
ware and Ulster Couties were added, making practically the 
entire State under regulation. Additional townships in Ben- 
nington County, Vermont, are now brought under quaran- 
tine and part of Berkshire County in western Massachusetts 
has been added. One township in Middlesex County, New 
Jersey, is now included in the regulated area. 

The products affected by the revision are corn, broomcorn, 
sorghums, and sudan grass. Inspection and certification are re- 
quired for the interstate movement of clean shelled corn and 
clean seed of broomcorn to uninfested districts. The shipment 
of cornstalks and ears to uninfested territory is prohibited. 
The quarantine regulations are also rearranged in this revised 
edition, which constitutes the sixth revision of Quarantine 
No. 43, but no _ material 
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mals except with poisoned bait placed in their underground 
runs. A bulletin issued by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends the use of sweet potatoes cut into pieces and 
liberally coated with powdered alkaloid strychnine or of 
strychnine-coated wheat which is placed in the runways of 
the mice or in small caches near the bulbs. 


Begonia Diadema Erecta 


Among the rarest of fibrous rooted begonias are those of 
the Diadema-palmata type. And of this group quite the finest 
is Diadema erecta. Of cane like growth, the foliage is very 
attractive, the leaves being deeply serrated, and in color a silky 
green freely splashed with silver markings. On the under side 
edge of leaf is a touch of dull red. The blooms are a glistening 
pink. While this begonia is of comparatively easy culture it is 
scarcely found outside collectors’ hands. 

—H. D. Suttle. 
Scheuevus, N. Y. 


A Garden Need 


Dear Editor: Walking through the Boston Public Garden 
I noticed, with a new interest, the large wire receptacles like 
immense waste-baskets, for old paper and litter. Has anyone 
ever seen a suitable receptacle that might be used in gardens, 
not so much for papers as for the weeds or sticks one is always 
pulling or picking up in a stroll about one’s garden? 

I know that some ladies have a little cart, when really 
weeding—I also know that many use garden jars or vases, 
but these hold rain, get slimy, and are heavy to carry away 
to clean. Cannot someone invent a not-too-large, not-too-con- 
spicuous device—not too costly either, that could be put in 
several places about a garden, in which could be tossed the 
litter or weeds always getting into the hands? 

Or, if this desirable article is already to be had, tell us 
where we may find it. 

—A.C. C. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Calendula Pluvialis 


The annual known as Calendula pluvialis is seldom seen 
in gardens but is interesting and rather pretty, especially when 
planted in masses. The flowers keep particularly well when 
cut, even in a room which gets no direct sunshine, but on the 
plants, however, the flowers act in a peculiar way. They 
open wide while the sun shines upon them but as soon as the 
sun goes down they assume 








change is made in the require- 
ments for interstate move- 
ment. 


Mice Which Eat 
Lily Bulbs 


In certain sections of the 
country pine mice are very de- 
structive of the bulbs of lilies. 
‘These rodents live chiefly in 
the soil, driving their burrows 
to considerable distances and 
feeding freely on the roots, 
underground stems, and bulbs 
of various plants. They are 
very fond of the sweet lus- 
cious bulbs of many lilies, and 
in some localities where they 
are numerous it is almost im- 
possible to grow lilies. It is 
difficult to combat these ani- 


NEW YORK 


tral Palace. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Museum. 


BOSTON 


tural Hall. 








A WEEK OF 


Flower Exhibitions 


Monday, March 19 to Saturday, March 24. 
International Flower Show at Grand Cen- 


Monday, March 19 to Saturday, March 24. 


Annual Flower Festival at the Commercial 


Tuesday, March 20 to Sunday, March 25. 
Annual Spring Flower Show at Horticul- 


the appearance of acone. This 
takes place even when the sun 
passes under a cloud, and on 
some days the flowers are open- 
ing and shutting most of the 
time. This calendula requires 
the same treatment as other 
kinds and is just as easy to 
grow. Calendula Pongei is a 
double form with heads 
which are white on top and 
yellow underneath. These cal- 
endulas are sometimes listed 
under Dimorphotheca. 


The calendulas and dim- 
orphothecas are very much 
alike, and some botanists al- 
ways class those kinds which 
have straight instead of in- 
curved flowers as dimorpho- 
thecas. 


























Good Plants Commonly Neglected 


that the horticultural public fails to buy new plants, 
and especially plants of a shrubby character, in suffi- 
cient quantities to warrant their cultivation. It is a fact that 
in the past nurserymen have occasionally burned whole blocks 
of plants because no sale could be found for them. This con- 
dition, however, does not exist to so wide an extent as half 
a dozen years ago, and some of the plants which were then 
destroyed would sell at a premium if they were to be found 
in nurseries now. 
Nevertheless, it is prob- 
ably true that garden 
makers, while clamoring 
for novelties, are often 
reluctant to buy them in 
quantities. This is natu- 
ral enough, because am- 
ateurs hesitate to spend 
their money for plants 
the value of which has 
not been fully demon- 
strated. For all that, 
there must be coopera- 
tion between the nursery- 
man and the buying pub- 
lic if stocks of the newer 
plants are to be made 
available. 


Ny teat the hort often complain, perhaps with reason, 


Carolina’s 
Contributions 


There are some trees 
and shrubs, like the Caro- 
lina hemlock and the Carolina rhododendron, which have 
been in cultivation for several years and have proved their 
worth beyond question, and yet are seldom seen in gardens. 
The Carolina hemlock has been called the most beautiful 
American conifer, and is quite as hardy in the north as any 
evergreen grown there. It makes a beautiful tree at all ages, 
with sweeping, semi-pendulous branchlets which extend to the 
ground. It may be expected to grow about 40 feet in the av- 
erage garden, and produces a decided Japanese-like effect. 

The Carolina rhododendron is more than ever to be prized 
now that foreign hybrids can no longer be imported. It is an 
early flowering, attractive plant, with pinkish blooms and of 
ironclad hardiness. 

Frequent complaints are made in the north about the fail- 
ure of the flowering dogwood to bloom satisfactorily oftener 
than c.ice in three or four years. By planting Cornus kousa, 
the Japanese dogwood, perfect flowers may be obtained prac- 
tically every year. This charming immigrant flowers a month 
later than its native cousin, and therefore usually escapes the 
blighting frosts of early spring. It is particularly attractive 
when grown as a specimen, and has rich autumn foliage. 

Garden makers are gradually becoming interested in Kolk- 
witzia amabilis, which has been given the common name of 
beautybush, but it is so seldom seen that not one amateur in 
a hundred can identify it. This is one of the hardiest of shrubs 
in the northern states if given an open, well drained situation, 
and it will endure some shade. It makes a good sized plant 
with flowers which resemble those of the weigela, although 
produced more freely. Garden makers who have this shrub 
will be wise to pinch it back the first three or four years to 
induce a stocky growth. This is a Chinese plant, and one of 
Wilson’s introductions. It is somewhat high in price because 
of the difficulty found in propagating it, but is unquestion- 
ably a garden aristocrat. 





The Korean Chrysanthemum 


Two Good Honeysuckles 

Still another shrub of unusual value for gardens in the 
north as well as in the south is the honeysuckle called Lonicera 
Korolkowii floribunda, which has been nicknamed the Blue 
Leaf Honeysuckle, because of the peculiar gray-green color of 
its foliage. This is one of the double-duty shrubs, as the pink 
flowers are followed by bright scarlet fruit. This is evidently 
an especially good honeysuckle for northern gardens, as shown 
by a ten-year test in Detroit. 

Lonicera syringantha is 
a much smaller honey- 
suckle, but is prized by 
garden makers who know 
it for the delicious fra- 
grance of its lavender- 
pink flowers, produced 
early in the spring. Ama- 
teurs who are fond of 
flowers with high per- 
fume should not over- 
look this dainty little 
honeysuckle. 

In gardens where yel- 
low is desired, Potentilla 
fruticosa purdomi will be 
found welcome. This is 
a better shrub than the 
variety parvifolia, which 
has been more widely 
distributed. Its pale yel- 
low flowers are borne 
freely in the spring, and 
scatteringly throughout the summer. This is distinctly a 
dwarf shrub, growing only 18 inches high and may well find 
a place in rock gardens. 

Dwellers in suburbia have become somewhat tired, perhaps, 
of Spiraea Van Houttei, which is very common in gardens ev- 
erywhere, and will welcome S. trichocarpa, which is a bushier 
species and one which flowers later. This is a very useful, 
hardy, strong growing shrub, which makes an especial appeal 
to persons who seek summer-blooming plants, coming as it 
does later than Van Houtte’s spiraea. If one wishes to carry 
the season along still further, he may plant S. Veitchii, a new 
spiraea which is unusually late, blooming almost at the end 
of June. 








A Dwarf Cranberry Bush 


One would expect the dwarf cranberry bush (Viburnum 
opulus nanum) to be in great demand, for it is an exceedingly 
tractable and adaptable little shrub. In habit it is very dwarf, 
indeed, not often growing more than 18 inches high, but is 
very dense as well as very hardy. It does not rebel at being 
trimmed or cut in any way, providing the work is done in 
the spring, and is uncommonly green all summer. It can be 
used as a low hedge, and may also find a place in the rock 
garden. Unfortunately it is addicted to black aphis. 

Another low growing shrub which is excellent as a rock 
garden plant is the rockspiraea (Holdiscus discolor micro- 
phyllus). When mature it grows three feet high, but remains 
low for several years, and seems to thrive better than most 
plants on dry, open hillsides, although it seems to have a pref- 
erence for an acid soil. The flowers are creamy-white and 
borne in sprays. 

Most garden makers are familiar with the common flower- 
ing almond, but do not know the Russian Almond (Amyg- 
dalus nana georgica) which has single pink flowers produced 
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very early in the season, just when the leaves are opening. It 
is a very attractive plant, and might well be used for a low 
hedge. In the autumn its foliage takes on brilliant hues. 


The Best Forsythia 

The old-time forsythia is of course one of the most com- 
mon of garden shrubs, but is less desirable than F. intermedia 
spectabilis, which is the variety to be chosen for the open 
lawn or shrubby border. This variety blooms very freely in- 
deed, carrying large flowers of a rich golden color. It grows 
tali, makes a vigorous plant, and is reasonably hardy, al- 
though there are some sections where it does not seem to 
flourish. 

Among the perennials which are distinctly worth growing, 
but not very well known, none is better than the Korean 
chrysanthemum, which will glorify 
the garden in the autumn. This low- 
growing plant forms large clumps, 
and bears large white flowers with 
golden centers. It keeps on blooming 
for two or three weeks, and lasts re- 
markably well when cut. It looks 
much like an improved daisy, and 
may well follow Shasta supreme, a 
Shasta daisy which blooms earlier in 
the season. 


Narcissus Poeticus 


Caedmon 


It is rather interesting to meditate 
upon the names of groups of garden 
plants. Some raisers have chosen well 
and the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, who 
is responsible for so many of the very 
finest of the Daffodils, not only man- 
ages to produce remarkably beautiful 
varieties but names them attractively. 
He gave bird names to many of his 
best known Daffodils (Albatross, 
Sea Gull) and he followed the Dutch, 
who had begun to name the Poeticus 
varieties after poets and writers. Thus 
we have Homer, Horace, Herrick, 
Dante and last and greatest, Mr. 
Engleheart’s Caedmon. 

This finest of the poets has re- 
ceived many honors, an award of 
merit in 1913 at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Show in London, where 
Messers Barr and Sons made a very 
fine exhibit of it; a first class certifi- 
cate in 1915 when shown again “by 
the same firm; an award of merit at 
the Midland show in 1915 anda first 
class certificate at the North of England Show in the same year. 

Messrs. Barr introduced Caedmon to commerce in 1914 
and ten years later the price was only about six shillings apiece, 
which means that if our dealers here would kindly import it 
for us we could get it without becoming absolutely bankrupt. 
It grows well here, for I have had it several years and find the 
increase satisfactory. The snow-white perianth is very firm 
and waxen, neatly round and held quite flat, the large eye is 
a deep green and has a wide margin of a very dark, rich red. 
The flower has excellent lasting qualities, withstanding rain 
and hot sun. The stem is about 14 inches in length, the 
foliage good and of dark color. This is a fine variety to use 
in a show and the cup is distinctly enough marked for the 
merest tyro of a judge (Yes, we have them!) to recognize it 
as “something different.”’ 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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The Pruning of Roses 


YBRID tea roses and hybrid perpetuals roses should be 
pruned in the spring, usually during the first two weeks 
in April in the latitude of Boston—earlier farther South. 

The quality and quantity of the rose blossoms desired is 
largely determined by the method that is pursued in the prun- 
ing of the plants. When large blooms are required, it is neces- 
sary to concentrate the plant energy to fewer buds by severe 
pruning. This means that the young, strong canes of last 
year's growth should be cut back to two or three eyes, and 
the weaker growth to an eye or two. It is advisable to cut the 
canes cleanly, and obliquely, and directly above an eye that 
points outwards—or an outside eye—thus affording the plant 
an opportunity to get more light and 
air when the growth takes place. 

Any weak or spindly twigs should 
be removed altogether, as they are a 
useless drain on the plant. When 
quantities of blossoms are desired, it 
is necessary to leave five or six or even 
more eyes on each cane, providing the 
health of the plants can endure such 
an abundance of growth. 

Polyantha roses are best pruned at 
about the same time as the hybrid 
teas and hybrid remontants. The old 
wood should be removed, and the 
young new growth saved and en- 
couraged. These roses require the 
constant cutting of the faded blos- 
soms during the summer months to 
prevent the formation of rose hips. 

Climbing roses are best pruned im- 
mediately after they have finished 
flowering, but if the work was neg- 
lected it may be done now. The old 
worn-out, weak, and useless wood 
should be removed, but the young, 
strong growth should be saved and 
protected from injury, as it is from 
this wood the flowers are produced 
next year. 

The Chinas, Rugosas and Austrian 
briers do not need much pruning, 
aside from cutting out the old wood, 
and a judicious thinning when nec- 
essary to avoid over-crowding. The 
Pernetiana roses or Hybrid Austrian 
briers should be pruned in the same 
way as the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

—Richard J. Hayden. 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Cultivation of the Erlangea 


What can you tell me about the Erlangea and its cultivation? 


There are several Erlangeas. The one usually cultivated is 
Erlangea tomentosa, a greenhouse plant but which can be 
grown as a window garden plant. It keeps in flower for five 
or six weeks. The flowers look much like those of a Eupator- 
ium and somewhat like those of an Ageratum. They are 
mauve pink in color. 

The culture is like that of Eupatoriums, which are com- 
monly rooted from cuttings in early spring, planted out in 
summer and potted up again in the autumn. They require a 
cool atmosphere, cooler than that of the average living room. 
The Erlangea comes from tropical Africa, where it has a 
shrubby habit and grows to the height of five feet. 














Low-Growing Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


OW-GROWING broad-leaved evergreens are very desir- 
able for landscape and garden effects but unfortunately the 
number of kinds which will thrive in the north is very small, 
yet these few are good. There are few better plants for an under 
shrub in shady places (it does not bear exposure to the sun) 
than Leucothoe Catesbyi, which is perfectly hardy. It has slen- 


der arching stems, which grow to the height of several feet and 
are clothed with large, lustrous, pointed leaves, and white 
flowers in axillary clusters are abundant and attractive. An- 
other plant of the same family, the Bearberry (Arctostaphylos 
uva-ursi) is even more useful, with its long prostrate stems 
forming a great mat on sandy and gravelly banks. ‘This is an 
excellent plant for covering poor soil and its bright red fruits 
make a handsome contrast with the small light green shining 
leaves. 

Interesting, too, among broad-leaved evergreens is the 
Box-leaved Huckleberry (Gaylussacia brachycera). ‘This is 
one of the rarest shrubs of the eastern United States, for it is 
known to grow naturally only in southern Pennsylvania, 
southern Delaware, and in West Virginia. It is found in dry 
soil in the shade of the forest, spreading over considerable 
areas by its underground stems. This plant grows only a few 
inches high, but it is very hardy, adapting itself readily to cul- 
tivation and grows as well in full exposure to the sun as it 
does in the shade. 

The Inkberry (Ilex glabra), a common shrub in the 
coast region from Nova Scotia to Texas, where it is found 
usually in poor soil, is one of the best of the broad-leaved 
hardy evergreens, although its small black fruits are nearly 
covered by the shining foliage. It is more valuable in the 
north than the Japanese black-fruited Holly (Ilex crenata) 
although this plant is useful south of New York. 

English ivy, unless carefully protected, cannot be success- 
fully grown east of Cape Cod, although at Providence. only 
40 miles from Boston, where the influence of the Gulf stream 
is more strongly felt, ivy is perfectly hardy. In other sections 
it will live as a ground cover but is killed on buildings. ‘The 
best substitute is the climbing Evergreen Bittersweet (Evony- 
mus radicans). Plants of this Japanese vine are perfectly 


hardy when once established; they grow rapidly and although 
not so beautiful a covering for walls as English ivy, they take 
its place nicely. The best form is vegeta which was intro- 
duced many years ago into the Arnold Arboretum from 
northern Japan. This form has broader leaves than the others; 
it also flowers and produces its fruits more freely. 

The mahonias, or evergreen barberries, of the north- 
western coast and of Japan and Himalayas, are not hardy in 
New England except in favorable positions, and cannot be 
recommended for general cultivation. We can really depend 
only on the dwarf species of the Rocky Mountains, Berberis 
(or Mahonia) repens. This plant grows only a few inches 
high and the leaves are lighter green and less lustrous than 
those of the better known Oregon Grape (Berberis aquifo- 
lium). The latter plant is delightful and worth experiment- 
ing with in protected gardens. 

A little shrub of the celastrus family must be included in 
this list. It is Pachystima Canbyi of the mountains of West 
Virginia. This plant forms a broad mass of small leaves 
only six inches high and does not suffer from full exposure 
to the sun. It makes an exceedingly satisfactory ground cover, 
with green or bronzy leaves, or it may be used as an edging 
or as a rock garden plant. 


The Elimination of the Rose Bug 


I have seen many suggestions for the alleviation of the 
rose bug pest, such as spraying with a solution of arsenate 
of lead, kerosene, and the like. For the past seven years we 
have been quite free from this pest. When the rose bush is in 
bud, we place a handful of powdered arsenate of lead under 
each bush. A very little spreading is all we do to help it in 
its deadly work. 

This powder kills the beetles on their way out of the 
ground; what beetles survive will be exterminated on their 
return to winter quarters, so that the pest grows less vigor- 
ous each year. I have found this treatment quite harmless 
to animal or bird life, as no living thing except a bug feeds 
directly under a rose bush. 

—Anne C. Rogers. 
Hyde Park-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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A Course of Study in Garden Design 


It is announced that a course of study in garden design will 
be given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Mondays in April. 
The course will be conducted by Mr. Bradford Williams, 
landscape architect. The first session will be held at 11 A. M. 
on Monday, April 9. Those wishing to enroll should notify 
the secretary, E. I. Farrington, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
There will be no charge to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, but non-members will pay a fee of 
50 cents at each session. 


Coming Lecture in Philadelphia 


_.The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society announces a lec- 
ture by Mr. Harold G. Mattoon, on “‘The Care of Shade and 
Ornamental Trees,’ on Monday, March 26, 1928, at 3 
P. M., in the Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


New Strain of Hybrid Peonies 


ied is now eleven years since I began to work on the produc- 
tion of hybrids between the ordinary Chinese peonies and 
the varieties of P. officinalis. The first blooms were produced 
in 1924 and since then each year has brought a new group to 
maturity. This strain is now sufficiently well established so 
that it may be of interest to discuss some of its characters. 

The seedlings which have so far come into bloom with me 
are these: 

Four hybrids using pollen of a single officinalis variety on 
the single white Chinese peony The Bride. These are all single 
crimsons. 

Thirty-one hybrids using pollen of a single officinalis va- 
riety on double white or yellowish Chinese peonies (Prime- 
vere, Fuji Mine a white Jap., and a third plant a seedling of 
the type of Primevere). These are also without exception 
single crimsons. 

Seven hybrids using sinensis pollen (probably mixed pol- 
len from double and single sorts) on Officinalis rubra plena. 
All these seven are full doubles, six of them double crimsons 
and the seventh a double pink. 

One hybrid using pollen of sinensis on a single officinalis. 
This proved to be a very small almost black flowered single. 

It is a curious fact that the character of doubleness or single- 
ness is apparently determined by the officinalis parent in every 
case. Also, that except for the one case of a double pink in 
the third group, the officinalis parent determines the color. 

With respect to the general habit of the plants, the female 
parent seems to have most to say. All of the 35 hybrids in the 
first and second groups are tall plants, quite as tall as the aver- 
age Chinese peony and much taller than their officinalis 
parent. Two of them, of which I happen to have measure- 
ments, showed a height of 33 and 40 inches respectively, 
while the two officinalis varieties rosea plena and striata 
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elegans measured on the same day, had only 26 inch stems; 
and the effective difference is much larger than these figures 
indicate, since the officinalis varieties have a sprawling habit, 
and the actual stature of the plants was not by any means 
equal to the length of the stem, whereas the hybrids, having 
thick, stiff, straight stems have an effective height as great as 
the actual stem length. 

In the third group the plants are variable in stature, some 
being quite dwarf, others very tall. 

The foliage is in general intermediate, but inclines rather 
to the officinalis than to the sinensis parentage; it is usually 
coarser than that of the officinalis varieties. 

In blooming time these plants come with officinalis, but 
they have alonger duration and the height of their season 
laps over into the beginning of the sinensis season. Some, in- 
deed, go on longer, for in 1927 I cut a bloom of one of the 
double hybrids on July 12. The year 1927 was, it is true, 
a very late year; but the Chinese peonies were in full bloom 
here before July 1, and very few of them were still hanging 
on as late the 12th. This hybrid strain in that year had a total 
season of more than a month, for the first recorded bloom 
was on June 10. 

The real question, however, for the peony fancier is as to 
the actual beauty and value of these hybrids. My opinion is 
that for the garden they will certainly prove an important 
addition. As cut flowers for the house, the singles have great 
beauty, but whether they would have any commercial value 
in that way I am not so sure; it may well be that some of the 
double form would better meet the exacting demands of the 
cut flower trade. 

The striking individuals so far in this race are the singles 
on account of their stature, size, and color. At their best they 
are immense, upstanding, cup-shaped blooms of the most 
intense glowing and vivid crimson color with a very effective 
group of stamens sometimes striped with red. A measure- 
ment gave eight inches for the diameter of one of the larger 
blooms, and on the largest of all nine and one-half inches; 
but many are smaller. The best of them, and especially those 
which lean towards the dark mahogany shades, hold their 
color extremely well until the petals fall, but some unfortu- 
nately show a tendency to go off towards the end into in- 
ferior purplish tints. 

The entire strain is sterile both as to its pollen and also 
as to its ability to set seed, although most of the singles form 
immense furry seedpods capacious enough to hold a heavy 
crop of seeds if there were such. This sterility no doubt adds 
to the length of life of the individual blooms and it is true 
that they last extremely well. 

It is strange that this cross was not made long ago, for it 
is not one that offers any particular difficulty, although the 
yield of seeds is always small. I have been told that hybrids 
of this strain have been produced in Holland but I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the statement. 

In this country there have been several growers who have 
worked on it besides myself during recent years and the be- 
ginnings must have been made at almost the same date by 
all, and quite independently. The first to stage any blooms at 
an exhibition was Mr. Lyman D. Glasscock of Joliet, Illinois 
who showed a bloom of such a hybrid at the peony show 
in Des Moines in 1924. Since then they have appeared at sev- 
eral of the Peony Society’s exhibitions. Mr. W. S. Bockstoce 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Edward Auten, Jr. of Princeville, IIl., 
and Mr. A. E. Kunderd of gladiolus fame, in Goshen, Indiana, 
have all achieved success with this cross, and Mr. Kunderd 
promises to put two of his single varieties on the market in 
the present year. 

I shall if possible stage some blooms of this interesting 
strain of plants at the peony show in Boston the coming 
spring, although I cannot vouch that they will look as well 
on the exhibition tables as they do in full sunlight in the 
garden. 


Clinton, N. Y. pein P. Saunders. 
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A Suburban Rock Garden 


of Unusual Charm 


Me: ISAAC SPRAGUE’S rock garden at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., which has been given a silver medal by the Mas- 


sachusetts Horticultural Society, is among the most interesting 
in the state. The history of this garden may be best expressed 
by the owner’s terse statement—‘‘It just grew.’’ Without any 
formal plan in mind, it was begun some 18 years ago in a very 
modest way, the owner merely taking a few yards of sunny 
slope and planting the seeds of some favorite alpine flowers. 
The location proved favorable, the plants thrived (most of 
them), the area was gradually enlarged, new plants were se- 
cured, either as gifts from friends or transplanted from New 
Hampshire woods or raised from seed purchased in Europe, 
and eventually the garden assumed its present shape. 

It lies on the southern slope of a knoll, the summit of which 
is occupied by the family residence, and forms a very inti- 
mate feature of the home life. A few steps from the front 
porch, and you are in the garden. The heart of this knoll, by 
the way, is a ledge of grey schistose rock which disintegrates 
quite readily into small angular particles. 

Mrs. Sprague discovered quite early that an important ele- 
ment in her success with rock-loving plants was this disin- 
tegrated rock, for it formed an ideal substratum for the gar- 
den, giving perfect drainage, and the roots of the growing 
plants easily find their way down through its interstices. 
The surface of the slope, naturally, had to be prepared for 
the special purposes of a rock garden, and numerous weathered 
boulders, ‘‘roundheads,’’ and angular rocks of different sorts 
were gathered from the farm and placed in suitable positions. 
This task was so happily accomplished that a visitor from a 
well-known school of landscape architecture recently congrat- 
ulated Mrs. Sprague on her good fortune in having her rock 
garden made for her by Nature itself. 

No limestone was found, however, and in the case of plants 
which have a craving for lime this has to be worked into the 
soil. A valuable addition was made to the natural soil of the 
slope from the horse corral, where a large quantity of peat 
had been placed and trodden under the horses’ feet until it 
became as fine as dust and also acquired a considerable ele- 
ment of stable manure.Of course, also a needful amount of 
sand and grit was provided for those alpines which object to 
being fed too highly. In the winter season the garden lies 
under a covering of fallen leaves held down by small inter- 
lacing pine boughs. 

With respect to the plant material in the garden, Mrs. 
Sprague secures her seeds and bulbs from a great variety of 
sources—England, France, the Swiss Alps, the Tyrol, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and the Southern Appalachians. Last sum- 
mer she had over 360 different species of rock plants under 
cultivation, including many anemones, saxifrages, colum- 
bines, campanulas, wild tulips, sedums, violas, narcissus, and 
primulas, with representative plants of meconopsis, daphne, 
eidelweiss, adonis, iris, etc. Her collection of primroses is par- 
ticularly fine, especially the Jekyll hybrids, and when in full 
bloom the sight is worth going many miles to see. Among the 
native American plants she has been notably fortunate with 
galax, shortia and Iris cristata from the South, camassia, ery- 
thronium species, and pentstemons from California, lewisias, 
dodecatheons, and polemoniums from Colorado, nierember- 
gia from South America, besides various familiar New Eng- 
land plants like bloodroot, hepatica, arbutus, trilliums, car- 
dinal flower, etc. Many of the plants seed themselves, and a 
few (éven those of foreign importation) actually run riot. 
Myosotis alpestris, for example, is almost a pest. 

It should be said that the real secret of all this successful 
and charming display of rock-loving plants lies in the devo- 
tion and personal affection of the owner. The garden is not 
a show-place; neither is it a gathering of merely botanical 
specimens. It is the product of a great deal of thought and 
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Path in the Rock Garden of Mrs. Isaac Sprague, Wellesley, Mass. 


study and effort on the part of the owner, who has had from 
the beginning a genuine love for the flowers themselves. 

—Herbert W. Gleason: 
Boston, Mass. 


Rock Gardens on a Small Scale 


HE landscape architect tells us that a rock garden should 

be built of rocks native to the locality, and the rocks so 
laid in the natural position that the rockery appears to be a 
bit of nature itself. Conceding this to be true nevertheless, 
one may have an ‘interesting-and beautiful bit of rock garden 
in an otherwise perfectly level; flower garden by building a 
pile of earth and rocks against the cement wall of the garage, 
or by heaping soil in an obvious spot of the size desired, plac- 
ing cinders and loose stones beneath the soil to provide drain- 
age. The pile of earth should have a decided slope on one side 
at least. The rocks should be pushed into the soil to half their 
depth at irregular distances. 

Such a rock garden will not be large enough for dwarf 
evergreens, but one shrub, Potentilla fruticosa or shrubby 
cinque-foil, is good even in a very small place, also the tiny 
Evonymus kewensis. The ericas and the Sand Myrtle (Den- 
drium buxifolium) are suitable. Ihe sedums and semper- 
vivums are most interesting and grow easily. Thymes, saxi- 
frages, landwort, aubrietia, androsaces, drabas, lewisias, sev- 
eral veronicas in pink as well as blue and the dwarf cam- 
panulas may be used. Campanula garganica is the most at- 
tractive. A wave of the blue blossoms flowing over the rocks 
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at the Harvard Botanical Gardens captivated last summer 
those who are fond of blue flowers. 

Androsace sarmentosa is fascinating, a small grayish green 
rosette about an inch in diameter, pushing up in the middle 
of the rosette, finally resulting in a cluster of small pink 
dowers on a red, three-inch stem. In the meantime four and 
five inch red stems push out from the base, ending with a 
small gray green rosette ready to root in any available soil. 

Corydalis lutea has yellow flowers blooming nearly all 
summer, the leaves reminding one of the delicate foliage of 
Dicentra eximia. Aethionema with glaucous foliage and pink 
or white flowers is unusual; it is a near relative to the candy- 
tuft. The armerias or Sea Pinks look like tufts of green grass 
nearly all winter and have flowers, from deep pink to white, 
nearly all summer. Achillaea tomentosa is yellow, flowering 
on six-inch stems. Veronica repens, only an inch in height, 
veronica incana, with grey foliage, and gentiana, all with 
blue flowers, are very useful. 


—Mary A. Baker. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


The Best Tall White Daffodil 


Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage is the best tall white trumpet daffo- 
dil that is now within the reach of the American amateur 
who is willing to purchase plants of high quality but who 
does not wish to pay a very high price. Introduced in 1912 
by Mr. Krelage, Sr., of Haarlem, Holland, who also raised it, 
Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage caused a sensation at the shows of 
1912, 1913 and 1914. It was given an award of merit in 
London in 1912, a first class certificate, London, in 1913 and 
an award of merit at the Midland Show of 1914, being the 
major cause of Mr. Krelage’s winning the white daffodil 
trophy at that same show. Besides this, it won a first class 
certificate from the Dutch Bulb Growers Society. 
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At this time (1914) the price per bulb was $250. It has 
now come down to sixty-five cents wholesale in Holland, one 
dollar to. one-fifty retail over there and in the neighborhood 
of two dollars here. This rapid descent in price shows that it 
is a good grower and increases rapidly, which has been my 
experience with it. The Rev. Joseph Jacob mentioned it in 
the Daffodil Year Book of 1914 but evidently thought 
White Knight superior, although the general opinion at that 
time was that Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage was the “‘best thing in 
daffodil Dutch horticulture had produced.’ I believed it 
was not listed in American catalogues until 1923 but prob- 
ably can now be found in four or five growers’ lists. 

The flower is not absolutely white, as it opens with a 
creamy trumpet that turns white the second or third day. 
I have heard that in some sections it always remains rather 
more cream-colored than white. However, it is of extremely 
good substance and well formed, the flowers held at right 
angles to the stems. It is large and about twenty-two inches 
tall with me and withstands rain very well indeed, not get- 
ting that soppy, tissue-papery look that moisture is so apt to 
give white flowers. The perianth-segments overlap nicely and 
it has no perfume at all. There is an advantage in this as many 
of the White Trumpet Daffodils have a strong scent of cas- 
tile soap which can be quite unpleasant. The foliage is broad 
and plentiful. 

This plant should not be judged by its performance the 
first spring after planting, as the flowers are nearly always 
undersized and the stems shorter than when it is established. 
Its lasting qualities are not to be despised either, for here it 
has remained in good condition for at least twelve days. We 
cannot expect much better results with out hot spring sun- 
shine. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A Handsome Lily of Easy Culture 


Hanson’s Lily 





gee experience with lilies at the Massachusetts Agricul- 

tural College has not been gratifying. Our garden soil 
would seem, according to all experts and all books on lilies, to 
be ideal. It is a deep gravelly loam, made up mainly of glacial 
till, and exceedingly well drained, though fertile. Nothing 
it would seem could better fit the general formula. Yet as a 
matter of years’ experience we are obliged to report that 
very few lilies are permanent or really successful with us. In- 
stead of thriving and increasing, they gradually weaken and 
disappear. 

The one lily which is a plain exception to this rule is 
Lilium Hansoni. This species planted nearly 15 years ago on 
a gravel fill under a heavy mass of Ibota privets has grown 
and blossomed year after year, nearly always with strong 
stems of abundant and beautiful bloom. At one time it was 
attacked by the lily blight which is so killing upon other 
species; but in two years it apparently outgrew this attack 
and recovered completely. 

I have frequently seen this lily doing well in other locali- 
ties and I am obliged to believe that it is generally a better 


sort for New England planting than several other species more 
commonly recommended. It plainly prefers a loose gravel soil, 
rather dry, or at least very well drained; and it does much 
better in shade. Grown under shrubbery, as we have it, it 
is perfectly at home. 

I might add that, next to Lilium Hansoni, L. Henryi has 
proved to be our most permanent and satisfactory sort. 


—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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More Aristocrats of the Garden‘ 


HERE are few men who can write horticultural books in 

the language of the people, but with the precise knowl- 

edge and accurate statements of a scientist, and with a 
background of original research. Mr. E. H. Wilson, therefore 
occupies a unique position, because he is an author of this 
calibre—wherein lies the reason, no doubt, for the high favor 
which his books have found. 

Probably no book has done more to enhance Mr. Wilson's 
reputation as a writer than his Aristocrats of the Garden. 
More Aristocrats of the Garden comes now as a complementary 
volume to this delightful and exceedingly informative book. 
One may suspect, as one reads, that the title was chosen with 
shrewd respect to its wide appeal, for the plants discussed 
cover a very wide range, and one questions whether all of them 


this fact than might be realized at first blush. Most plants will 
adapt themselves to new and changed conditions if given time, 
but in order to see them at their best within a reasonable 
period one must simulate so far as possible the conditions un- 
der which they grow in their native habitat. Mr. Wilson 
knows what these conditions are, for he has made a point in 
all his travels to note the environmental circumstances under 
which plants live when at home. He therefore, better than 
most men, is able to tell gardeners what their plants need. 
Most of the chapters in the new book deal with definite 
groups like roses, cotoneasters, barberries, honeysuckles, dog- 
woods, crabapples, hawthorns and brooms. These group chap- 
ters, however are preceded by six others which deal criti- 
cally with material available for foundation planting, plants 





CASCADING SORBARIA ARBOREA 


have a legitimate place, strictly speaking, in horticulture’s 400. 
This, however, detracts not a whit from the importance of 
the book, and not a plant is mentioned with which the author 
is not on terms of close familiarity. Many of these plants, in- 
deed, were discovered and introduced by him in the course of 
his twenty years’ wanderings in foreign lands. 

Because of this familiarity with the native homes of the 
plants he describes, Mr. Wilson is able to make illuminating 
allusions and entertaining comments such as are necessarily 
missing from the books of men whose work has been done 
wholly in libraries and laboratories. It is a point of interest, 
too, that Mr. Wilson breaks through the crust of reserve to a 
greater extent than in his previous works, giving a finer 
feeling of intimacy than has been the rule. 

Another thing to be mentioned in connection with this 
book is the fact that the author for the first time discusses 
cultural matters at some length. There is more significance to 
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for shore gardens, plants for ground covers, plants for hedges, 
and street trees in town and country. 

In the first essay the reader will find much more than actu- 
ally relates to foundation planting. If, however, the author has 
allowed himself to roam somewhat far afield, his observations 
are none the less useful, and we like particularly what he says 
about the newer plants, as for example, the hybrid Yews, 
which have been produced from Taxus cuspidata and the 
European species. It is not likely that Taxus Hicksii or T. 
Hatfieldii, or even T. media will be used in any large way for 
foundation planting until they become cheaper than they are 
now, but we are glad to know about them, and their value. 

Juniperus procumbens, which is one of the most common 
plants in Japanese gardens and is always happiest, as the 
author tells us, among cool damp rocks overhanging water, 
where it is safe from that vicious pest, the red spider, to which 
it is addicted in dry places, is hardly a plant for foundation 
work, but decidedly worth while in the rock garden. Probably 
Juniperus Meyeri, the Fishtail Juniper of North China, where 
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Announcing a New Book by Ernest } 


More Aristocrats of th 


BY THE KEEPER OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM OF HARVAI 


Author of Plant Hunting, Aristocrats of the Garden, America’s Greatest Garden, etc, 


A WEALTH OF 
GARDEN KNOWLEDGE 


No more practical volume for the horticulturist, the gar- 
den lover and the amateur gardener has ever come from the 
pen of Mr. Wilson. ‘‘More Aristocrats of the Garden” 
abounds with the information respecting trees, shrubs and 
vines, that can be obtained only by many years of practical 
experience, by long test and unending patience. 


The number of plants is legion. For ultimate success, 
selections must be made with exceeding care, and after the 
selections are made, there must be certain definite rules 
followed in order to insure success in attaining the full beauty of the plant, and to give 
it the most appropriate setting. 


THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Wilson’s broad and rich experience has been crowned with the ripe and mature 
knowledge attained in The Arnold Arboretum, America’s Greatest Garden, and the 
testing-place of thousands of introductions from other portions of the globe. 

Out of this experience, Mr. Wilson presents in ‘“‘More Aristocrats of the Garden”’ 
an entirely different group of plants to those discussed in his volume on the same sub- 
ject, ‘Aristocrats of the Garden.”’ 


In the past decade, horticultural knowledge has moved forward with a steady 
stride. New introductions have been given their proper place, have been tried and 
either found good, or found wanting. 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for American gardens that 
have been selected on the basis of tests covering a long period of time. The number 
of Aristocrats that you may plant in your garden, described in detail in this volume 
is tremendously expanded. 


One of the most interesting chapters is the Epilogue, containing the answer 
to the question that has been hurled thousands of times at Mr. Wilson in 
the past few years — Where and How to Get the Aristocrats. 
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THE BOOK 


PLANTS FOR FOUNDATION PL. 
Evergreens. 

PLANTS FOR TOWN-HOUSE GAI 
PLANTS FOR SHORE GARDENS - 
PLANTS FOR GROUNDCOVERS — 
STREET TREES for TOWN AND C 
HEDGES AND HEDGE PLANTS —. 
CLEMATIS — Blossoms of Every Hue 
WILD ROSES — Flowers of the Way 
BROOMS — Jewels for Rockery or Su: 
COTONEASTERS — Shrubs of Many 
BARBERRIES — Shapely of Habit, Br 
MOCKORANGES — Rich in Fragranc 
HONEYSUCKLES — Bush and Vine. 

DEUTZIAS — Garlands of White and 

SPIRAEAS —- Fountains of Blossoms F 
VIBURNUMS — Abundant of Flower 
DOGWOODS — Flowers in Summer, 

SHADBLOWS — Foam of Thicket, C 
AMERICAN CRABAPPLES —Pink 

HAWTHORNS — A Neglected Group 
SPINDLE-TREES — Burning Bushes" 
EPILOGUE — How and Where to Get 


300 Pages — 43 Full Page Illustrations — Price Five Dollars 


At all Bookstores, Massachusetts Horticultura 
Or from THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 234 BOYLSTON STRE 
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st H. Wilson 


the Garden 


RVARD UNIVERSITY 
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THE FINEST PLANTS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


In ‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’’ Mr. Wilson has 
been most specific. The book is practical from Preface to 
Epilogue. It deals with the question of suitability of plants 
for certain locations to a degree attempted in no other 
volume. 


In the various chapters on individual groups, the matter 
of dimate, soil, and other things necessary to the well-being 
of these plants is discussed authoritatively, and with the 
background of abundant practical experience. 


It will be noted that the divisions of this volume represent 
an entirely new field for the grower of Aristocrats. 


CONTENTS 
TION PLANTINGS — A Critical Survey of Available Narrow-Leafed 


USE GARDENS — Early Blossoms Under Inimical Conditions. 
ARDENS — Trees and Shrubs That Will Brave the Strongest Gales. 
OVERS — Low Carpets of Restful Color. 

JN AND COUNTRY — The How and Why of Street Planting. 
ANTS — How to Make and Maintain a Proper Hedge. 

Every Hue. 

»f the Wayside Worthy of any Garden. 

-kery or Sunny Bank. 

bs of Many Virtues. 

f Habit, Brilliant in Fruit and Foliage. 

in Fragrance and Wealth of Blossom. 

and Vine. 

White and Pink. 

Blossams From May to September. 

t of Flower and Fruit. 

1 Summer, Multicolored fruit in Autumn, Colored Stems in Winter. 
Thicket, Copse and Swamp. 

SS —Pink Blossomed and Violet Scented. 

cted Group, Floriferous and Abundant of Fruit. 

ing Bushes Hung With Glowing Lamps. 

There t) Get the Aristocrats. 
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OTHER GARDEN CLASSICS BY MR. WILSON 





Plant Hunting 


“Plant Hunting’’ reveals, for 
the first time, how strange parts of 
the world were combed by in- 
trepid explorers for beauties that 
grace American gardens. 


Here are two volumes, filled 
with adventure, glowing with the 
ardor of the explorer. Mr. Wilson 
has made seven plant hunting trips 
—to Africa, the Tropics, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China, 
Korea, Japan, India, the East 
Indies, and other lands, penetrat- 
ing into the secret places from 
which he has gathered more than 
2700 horticultural specimens for 
American gardens. 


The details of his own explora- 
tions, and of those hardy pioneers 
in plant hunting, form a bright 
page of history and adventure. 
Packed in the volumes is a wealth 
of information of immense value 
to the professional horticulturist 
and a source of never-ending de- 
light to the amateur. 

The book is published in two 
handsomely bound volumes, boxed, 
and of de luxe character. It con- 
tains 128 beautiful full page illus- 
trations, most of which are from 
photographs taken by Mr. Wilson 
and have not heretofore been pub- 
lished. 


Autographed edition, boxed, Fifteen Dollars 





Aristocrats of the Garden 


Dedicated to the Garden Clubs of America 


A volume indispensable to all 
who would garden wisely and sur- 
round themselves with beauty, 
permanent and inspiring; an epi- 
tome of what is best among hardy 
plant material. 


In “Aristocrats of the Garden’”’ 
no favoritism is shown but in lucid 
phrases the merits and demerits of 
hundreds of plants are judiciously 
acclaimed. The book contains 
more than 300 pages of text, a 


complete index and twenty-six 
superb illustrations. 


CONTENTS 
The Story of the Modern Rose — Con 
sider the Lilies —- Mid-season Flowering 


Trees and Shrubs—— The Best of the 
Hardy Climbing Shrubs — Ornamental 
Fruited Trees and Shrubs—Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens for Northern Gardens — New 
Chinese Trees and Shrubs for the Pacific 
Slope and Other Favored Regions—Early 
Spring-Flowering Trees and Shrubs — 
Japanese Cherries and Asiatic Crabapples 
—In Lilacdom—New Herbaceous Plants 
from China — Hardy Rhododendrons — 
The Story of the Davidia. 


Price Five Dollars 





America’s Greatest Garden 
The Arnold Arboretum 


A Book for all who love the 
beautiful in flower and fruit, in 
bud and twig, in leaf and bark. 
The story of a garden, open free 
to all every day in the year, in 
which may be seen all the aristo- 
crats of the northern lands; the 
history of the greatest garden 
achievement in all America. 

To the increasing thousands 
who frequent the Arnold Arbore- 
tum yearly this book will supply 
a much needed want. Told sim- 
ply in 18 chapters rich in invalua- 
ble data for professional and 
amateur gardeners and embellished 


with 50 exquisite full page illustra- 
tions, including a reproduction of 
the well-known picture of the late 
Professor Sargent by John Singer 
Sargent. 


The Contents of the Volume Include: 


What the Arboretum Is—Spring Pag- 
eantry—Summer Luxuriance— Autumn 
Glory—wWinter Beauty—Cherry Blossom 
Festival — Crabapple Opulence — Lilac 
Time—Azalea Carnival —Hawthorns — 
Oaks and Hickories—Rhododendrons and 
Mountain Laurel—-Conifers— Climbing 
Plants — Border Plantings — Food for 
Feathered Friends—-The Shrub Garden— 
What the Arboretum Does—Map of the 
Arnold Arboretum Showing Location of 
Its Floral Beauties. 


Price Three Dollars 





DE LUXE EDITION 


‘America’s Greatest Garden’”’ is 
also published in a De Luxe Edi- 
tion, limited to 1,200 copies, each 


personally autographed by Mr. 
Wilson. Name of the owner 
stamped in gold on cover. 


(Boxed) Ten Dollars 
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it is a favorite garden plant, will be more to the purpose when 
a stock has been accumulated. The author describes it as hav- 
ing leaves which are bronze green in color but suffused with 
white, giving a powdered appearance to the whole plant. 
When he gets back to the retinisporas and arborvitaes, the 
author cites plants which the amateur will recognize as com- 
mon in foundation plantings, but the garden maker should 
note that he emphasizes the necessity of obtaining varieties 
and forms of permanently low habit rather than the parent 
species, which eventually grow into trees and are useless in 
the immediate vicinity of the house. The Siberian arborvitae 
is described as the most desirable of narrow pyramidal or 
columnar forms, with holly-green foliage. It is extremely 
hardy, and is invaluable as a relief in foundation plantings, 
as well as splendid for making hedges. There are no more use- 
ful or reliable evergreens for pyramidal habit and moderate 
height, says the author, for gardens in cold parts of this coun- 
try. With hasty reading, the amateur may fail to discriminate in 
this chapter between the plants which Mr. Wilson recommends 
and those he condemns; but a careful reperusal will reveal a 
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is suggested for some nook or corner in northern gardens. 
This azalea gives a wealth of rose-pink blossoms ere March is 
spent, and the fragrant Daphne mezereum may be expected to 
flower about the same time. 

In his recommendations for seashore gardens, the author 
suggests the Austrian pine, as the best evergreen for such a 
situation, at least in New England. In Long Island and in New 
Jersey, the Japanese black pine may be used, and further south 
the clustered pine. 

Among the deciduous trees there is none better for New 
England than the sycamore, which puts up a splendid fight 
against the strongest winds, becoming ragged as it grows but 
none the less picturesque. The common willow and the white 
poplar would be recommended except for the satin moth, 
which bids fair to wipe them out of existence. 

The inkberry, (Ilex glabra) is mentioned as about the only 
evergreen shrub for the New England seacoast, although the 
bearberry is useful for trailing over rocks or hanging over the 
face of cliffs,—an excellent ground cover, its little pink urns 
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wealth of information hardly to be found anywhere else. 

A chapter on plants for town-house gardens will appeal to 
garden makers who like early flowers, particularly early 
blooming shrubs such as the winter-flowering Witchhazel 
(Hamamelis vernalis) and the variety tomentella, the flowers 
of which emit the spicy odor of almonds. Mr. Wilson declares 
that this Witchhazel ought to be planted freely in the town 
gardens of New England. It might well be accompanied by 
the Japanese species, H. japonica, and the Chinese species, H. 
mollis. 

In speaking of the Asiatic Magnolias, the author remarks: 
“It is very remarkable that these magnolias should thrive in 
city limits. Long cultivated in the Orient, it would seem as if 
they had adapted themselves to man’s habit of living in 
crowded places. No other plant with such large blossoms can 
be grown in New England.’’ The Chinese Almond, Prunus 
triloba, is described as a glorious shrub for town gardens, 


which may be grown either as a bush or espalier fashion 
against a wall. 


The winter-flowering Jasminum nudiflorum is recom- 
mended for planting against the house from Philadelphia 
south, while the early flowering Rhododendron mucronulatum. 








are bright and cheery in late May and June and its dark 
scarlet fruits are handsome in the fall. 

The author finds no more beautiful plant for spring than 
the beach plum which he says ought to be more abundantly 
used as an ornamental shrub, quite apart from the fact that 
its fruit makes an excellent preserve. Rosa rugosa, known to 
the Japanese as the sea tomato, is given the author’s approval 
as the best rose for seaside planting, but he says the old canes 
should be carefully cut away, giving the new growth a chance 
to flourish. 

So this handsomely bound and beautifully printed volume 
of More Aristocrats, uniform with his first volume on this 
subject, goes on through 22 entertaining and informative 
chapters which take the reader over a large part of the world, 
but bring him back at last to his own dooryard where all these 
Aristocrats may be planted. And on once more to a terse epi- 
logue, where the author sums up his conclusions, which 
after all are very much like those of the radio broadcaster who 
announces nightly that “‘you might as well have the best.”’ 
One of the most striking features of the book is the inclusion 
of 43 beautiful full-page illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Wilson. 
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Tuberous Rooted Begonias for Baskets 


F the several types of tuberous rooted begonias none are 

more decorative or easily cultivated than are the pendu- 

lous varieties, which are well suited for growing in hanging 

baskets. Their fine foliage, elegance of habit, freedom of flow- 

ering and wide range of coloration all combine to give an air 

of distinction not associated with the more commonplace bas- 
ket subjects. 

The tubers should be purchased in the spring, and started 
some time before April by placing them in flats in a compost 
containing an abundance of leafmold, together with a little 
loam and a good dash of coarse sand. A temperature of 55 to 
60 degrees will be sufficient, and frequent sprayings with tepid 
water will encourage growth. When the shoots attain a height 
of three inches lift the plants carefully from the flats and place 
them singly into three or four inch pots, according to size, 
using a mixture containing a little more loam than previously 
advised and also a small amount of decayed cow manure. 

Pot moderately firmly and in about four weeks they will 
be ready for transference to the baskets in which they are to 
bloom. These latter may be 12 inches in diameter and they 
should be prepared by lining them with a layer of good qual- 
ity green moss and then filling in with a prepared soil con- 
sisting of three parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf mold, 
half a part decayed cow manure and a little sand. If too much 
sand is used the baskets dry out very quickly after the plants 
become established. The addition of a little soot and bone- 
meal to the compost will be found beneficial. —I"wo or three 
plants may be placed in each basket and it is important to 
make the soil firm about the balls. 

One secret in the successful cultivation of begonias of this 
type is the removal of all buds when the plants are in the 
young stage. This is important, because they will commence 
to flower when small if allowed to do so, and the growths 
will become weak and stunted. Concentrate first on getting 
good stems and fine foliage then profusion of flower will fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

Need I mention that great and constant attention in the 
matter of watering is necessary? A brief period of drought 
will spoil the finest of begonias, while in the early stages too 
great a supply will prove detrimental. Shade from brilliant 
sunshine is another requirement. 

In a catalogue I have before me I notice amongst others 
such splendid varieties as Alice Manning, Carolina, Lettie, 
Venus and Mollie listed, while unnamed seedlings offered in 
distinct colors are listed at about one-half the price asked 
for named varieties. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The Washington Thorn 


One of the best of our American Hawthorns is Crataegus 
cordata, or the Washington Thorn. It is a native of the east- 
ern United States. Crataegus cordata is a deciduous tree, at- 
taining a height of 30 feet, with a dense, rounded head of 
foliage, and the branches armed with sleuder spines. The 
slender grey trunk is fascinating, in its picturesque habit of 
growth, and sometimes it is divided into several trunks at a 
distance from the ground. 

The Hawthorn family, of whom there are innumerable 
species, has a blooming period covering about two months. 
The Washington Thorn is the last to bloom, the flowers 
appearing about the middle of June, in this vicinity. The 
small creamy white flowers, about half an inch across, are 
borne in rather compact, flat-topped clusters. 

The foliage is a lustrous green and smooth in texture, the 
individual leaves being cordate, or heart-shaped. The greatest 
beauty of Crataegus cordata, is perhaps shown in the autumn, 
when the leaves are turning a lovely orange-red, and finally, 
toward the end of October, a fiery scarlet. While the leaves 
are turning, the small, brilliant scarlet fruits, become con- 
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T hen— 


with surprising zest, 
you remember 


that once you have a glass gar- 
den, it’s a lifetime possession. 
In fact an investment. The kind 
that multiplies your joys and 


increases your contentments. 





With that end in view, why 


don’t you let us send you a 
Glass Garden book to browse 
through? 


You may have your eyes opened 
on finding that for so little as 
$660, you can buy the complete 
materials fora full-fledged con- 
servatory. And for so little as 
$1650, the materials for one 
of our sturdy little greenhouses 


with its entire equipment. 


Send for that book, called 
“Glass Gardens As We Know 
Them.” 


Jord, s. Burnham. 


‘Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
New York Graybar Bldg. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bidg. 

St. Louis Kansas City Boston Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C. Cleveland Denver 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. | St. 
Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Canada Harbor Com. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR, GENERATIONS 


BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES. 
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Better Gardens, Better Crops, 
Better Lawns this Year 


Highly concentrated fertilizers have decided advantages. Only 
small quantities are required saving in freight and time in applying. 


The highest analysis complete fertilizer is 


NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid, 15% Potash 
“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


It is 60 per cent plant food. Recommended for general use early 
in the Spring, on gardens, lawns, shrubs, vines, fruit trees, hedges, 
etc. Follow occasionally through the season with applications of 


FLORANID (UREA) 
“It’s Nitrate From the Air” 


46% Nitrogen=55.9% Ammonia, many times stronger than ma- 
nure. Gives plants a quick start. Improves quality of foliage, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables. Particularly valuable for all leaf crops, 
grass, fruit, evergreens, ferns, etc. 


Trial packages 10 cts. postpaid. Will make ten gallons liquid 
fertilizer. Try it and see the prompt and satisfactory results produced. 


Put up in 1 Ib. cartons and in 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. bags. 
Write for circulars and price. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


285-E MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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—— 
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FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


TOBACCO 


“PLATTS &Ire” 

POWDER OR 

$3.50 per 100 Ibs. $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
F.0.B. New York. Special quantity prices 

NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 

Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 

FULL eee 5 STRENGTH, KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
ARDEN AND RICHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CONTROLS INSECTS 
ENRICHES LAWNS, MAKES 
STURDIER PLANTS AND 
RICHER BLOOM. 


SHREDDED 




















GoldenY ear Bargain Sale 


Commemorating the 50th anniversary of this business 
we make special prices for nursery stock orders booked 
before April 15. All stock here listed is available in 
large quantity—some varieties a million or more. 

A Grade for Every 


(* represents times transplanted) 


White Spruce (Picea alba) sides sages Purpose 
6 to 12 in, $10.00 $78.00 | For specimens, for land- 
Norway Spruce (P. excelsa) scapes, for reforesting — 
8 to 12 in. ** 10.00 78.00 | for immediate effect or 
Austrian Pine (Pinus austriaca) for future timber returns 
10 to 12 in, ** 30.00 228.00 | — We an supply first 


quality evergreens or de- 


Red Pine (P. resinosa) ciduous trees. Send for 


8 to 12 in. * 5-yr. heavy 10.00 70.00 i rae 
Japan Red Pine (P. densifiore) the Anniversary edition of 
18 to 24 in. * 5.00 80.00 | our “Short Guide’’ to 


White Cedar {Thuja occidentalis) evergreens, shade trees, 





6 to 8 in. 00 70.00 | shrubs, roses, giving 
Colorado Spruce (P. pungens) prices and other informa- 
4 to 8 in. * 8.00 60.00 tion. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 
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spicuous, and add to the glowing colour of this Hawthorn. 
They are very decorative, and have the value of remaining on 
the tree throughout the winter. 

Crataegus cordata will grow well in almost any soil or loca- 
tion, but prefers a well-drained rich loam. It does not trans- 
plant easily after growing two or three years in one location. 
It is a clean growing tree, and only needs pruning to take out 
any overcrowding branches. It has proved hardy as far north 
as Boston. The Washington Thorn can be used effectively as a 
single specimen, or in groups, being especially beautiful when 
planted on a slope. It is also well adapted to planting as a 
hedge. Handsome in flower, in fruit, and in autumn coloring, 
Crataegus cordata is, I think, one of the most satisfactory of 


our native Hawthorns. 
—Margaret I. Jardine. 


Groton, Mass. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vermont) Trees and plants from Ver- 
mont for 1928. Fruit and ornamental trees, hardy perennials. 

Andrews, D. M. (P. O. B. 493 Boulder, Colorado) 1928 catalogue 
of Rockmount Nursery including new or noteworthy plants. 

Austin, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. (356 North Freedon st., Ravenna, 
Ohio.) 1928 Gladiolus catalogue. 

Ayers’ Nurseries. (Rosebank, Cape Town, South Africa) Bulbs for 
1928. 

Barber, Chas. F. (Troutdale, Oregon) MHoodacres delphiniums. 

Barclay Company. (Narberth, Pa.) Garden ware. 

Beckert’s Seed Store. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 5lst Seed Annual 1928. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Hardy plants for alpine 
and rock gardens. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Roses. 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) Hardy flowering perennials, 
roses, shade and flowering trees, shrubs, hedge plants, vines, 
evergreens, fruit trees, and small fruits, 1928 price list. 

Bunyard, George, and Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, England.) Catalogue 
of ornamental trees, shrubs and climbing plants, 1927-28. 

California Nursery Co. (Niles, Calif.) 1928 rose catalogue. 

Campbell, F. W. (7521 Dunedin St., Detroit, Mich.) Rare plants. 
Spring 1928. 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Edw. and Olive Belches, Framingham 

Centre, Mass.) Started plants and choice varieties. 

Cole Nursery Company. (Painesville, Ohio) Deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs, roses, vines, perennials, evergreens, shade trees, 
small fruits, bulbs, etc. 

Conwell, H. Ernest. (Milton, Del.) Boxwood. 

The Cottage gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) Perennials for rock gar- 
dens, hardy borders, and general plantings. 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front St., Weymouth, Mass.) Descriptive price 
list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock plants, liliums, 
gladioli, flowering shrubs, 1928. 

Crocket, Roderick M. (100 Union Ave., Cranford, N. J.) Crocket’s 
garden gems for 1928. 

Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) Spring 1928. Ever- 
greens (field and pot grown), deciduous trees, shrubs and vines, 
perennials. 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Penna.) Price-list for 1928. Per- 
ennials, ornamental shrubs and trees. 

Farquhar, R. and J. Co. (6 South Market St., 
Abridged catalogue of specialties, 1928. 

Farquhar, R. and J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston) Farquhar’s 
garden annual, 1928. 

The Fenwick gardens. (C. C. Miller, manager, Salem, N. J.) Dahlias. 

Forest Nursery Company. (McMinnville, Tenn.) Forest and shade 
trees, ornamental shrubs. 

Fragaria Nurseries. (L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y.) 
price list. 

Fancher Creek Nurseries. (Fresno, Calif.) Fruit tree price cata- 
logue, ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, 1927-28. 

Gillett, Edward. (Southwick, Mass.) Hardy ferns and flowers. 

Good and Welsh Peony Farms, Inc. (Springfield, Ohio) Our glory 
bloom, the peony. 

Grunwald, A. (Wiener-Neustradt, Austria) Forest tree seeds. 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) Dahlias, gladioli, shrubs, roses 
and old-fashioned hardy perennials. 

Hillside gardens. (Estes St., Amesbury, Mass.) Iris, peonies, per- 
ennials, phlox. 

Holmes Bros.. (322 W. Broadway, Gardner, Mass.) 
1928. 

Hopedale Nurseries. 

Choice wild plants. 


Boston, Mass.) 


1928 spring 


“Glad prices, 
(J. W. Griesemer, Prop., Hopedale, Mass.) 
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JOERG’S 
WHITE 


Greatest of all 
White 


Gladioli, for 
Garden or 
Exhibition 

Has Won First 


Prize all over 
| the Country 


Each $1.25 
Doz. 12.00 
Second Size 
Each $1.00 


Doz. 10.00 


‘GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARE, L. I., N. Y. 
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Entire Dahlia Stock Sacrificed 
at Wholesale 
In our new location we intend to devote most 
of our time to growing fine Iris and must there- 
fore dispose of an excellent stock of Dahlias. 
Strong field grown tubers. Write for list. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
Montgomery & Euclid Rds. 
R. R. No. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 





Have you seen our new 


“Glad” Vivian Mae Wilson 


Blush-pink, suffused salmon with delicate 
lemon-yellow throat. One of the daintiest 
Gladioli in existence. Strong grower; 
véry prolific. 
$3.00 each $30.00 per doz. 
JELLE ROOS 
Box H, Concord, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS — IRIS 


36 large gladiolus bulbs or 100 medium (bloom- 
ing) size prepaid for $2.00. Will include 12 
labelled varieties selected from over 300 of the 
world’s best originations as priced in our list. 


THE KENNEDY GARDENS 
Midland Michigan 








MRS. C. R. 
STEWART LECKIE 
: Greenwich, Connecticut 


Bulb Specialist 


ion PA 4 
> Plan now to plant a Gar- 
MP mead den full of Dahlias. May 
BA eet: I assist? Address Box B. 
RDEN 











CUT THIS OUT! =, 
Gems of the Dahlia World 


Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, Mass. 






Old Fashioned 
Flowers 


AND 


Rock Plants 


GROWN BY 


FRANK JOSIFKO 


Madison Connecticut 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 
MANY RARE VARIETIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 








HORTICULTURE 
Late Winter Shrub Pruning 


pruning of shrubs is a matter which requires some 
knowledge of the growing and blooming habits of the 
various kinds. Some shrubs need annual pruning to keep them 
shapely, while others require only the occasional removal of 
old canes close to the ground. The spring and early summer 
blooming shrubs should, of course, be trimmed only after 
they have flowered. The late blooming kinds may be cut back 
now, but the work should not be delayed longer. In the list 
which should be trimmed in late winter are the following: 
*Amorpha fruticosa (Indigo Bush) 
*Buddleia Davidii (Butterfly Bush) 
Ceanothus americanus (Jersey-tea) 
Cephalanthus occidentalis (Button Bush) 
*Clethra alnifolia (Sweet Pepper Bush) 
Hamamelis virginiana (Witchhazel) 
Hibiscus syriacus (Rose of Sharon) 
*Hydrangea arborescens 
*Hydrangea paniculata 
*Sambucus canadensis (Common Elder) 
*Sorbaria arborea 
Spiraea Billardii 
Spiraea Douglasii 
Spiraea tomentosa 
Symphoricarpos racemosus (Snowberry) 
*Vitex incisa (Cut leaf Chaste-tree) 





*Those marked with an asterisk are improved by annual pruning. 


The Pruning of Grape Vines 


The pruning of grape vines should be finished this month, 
although less damage is done by bleeding than is commonly 
supposed. It is important to remember that: 1, the fruit is 
borne on wood of the present (growing) season; 2, a vine 
should bear only a limited number of clusters—30 to 80, 
depending upon the variety; 3, the bearing wood should be 
kept near the original trunk or head of the vine, otherwise 
the fruit will be borne farther and farther from the main 
trunk. 

Most systems of pruning aim to renew to a head or main 
trunk each year. The trunk is carried to the top of the trellis 
and two canes are taken from the top each year, their length 
varying from six to twelve nodes, depending upon the variety. 
A renewal cane is grown each year near the head, so the old 
canes may be cut out yearly, thus keeping the fruit always 
near the trunk. 


Testing Soil for Wild Plants 


Dear Sir: I have been very much interested in the letters 
published in Horticulture about lime-loving versus acid soil- 
loving plants. There is a strong tendency among amateur 
gardeners today, at least those who have “‘their ears to the 
ground” so to speak, to think more and more about soil re- 
actions. As a conservation measure I can think of nothing so 
important as the study of soil requirements before attempting 
to transplant wild plants. The one and only sure way of as- 
certaining the acidity or alkalinity of the soil is by making a 
chemical test. Many of our members have attempted this with 
complicated testing sets and been discouraged because the 
tests took too much time, or the sets contained various bottles 
etcetera, not convenient for handling, so we have spent some 
time trying out various makes and have found a very simple, 
inexpensive, English set that seems ideal for the average gar- 
dener. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the big percentage of 
failures in transplanting ‘‘wildings’’ is due to ignorance of soil 
chemistry, both as relates to the place where the plants were 
dug and to that where they were transplanted, which brings 
me to another point. Dealers should list the soil preference of 
plants in their catalogues. I believe that Mr. D. N. Andrews 
of Boulder, Colorado, does, but surely all the nurserymen 
can see the intelligent cooperation that would mean, both 
from a cultural and a conservation point of view. 

_—Jane Francke. 


New York City Garden Club of America 
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Breck’s 
Super 
Gladiolus 


For those. who wish to grow a few of 
the newer varieties, we have selected 
the following 25 Gladiolus as repre- 
senting the most interesting recent 
introductions. We recommend them 
unreservedly. The list represents the 
very cream of the newest varieties, 
and has been selected for range of 
colour, length of spike and size of 
individual flowers. 


ADA DE POY Apricot and bronze 
ANNIE LAURIE White flushed pink 
CAPTAIN BOYNTON White and lavender 


DR. F. E. BENNETT Fiery red 
ETHELYN Orange yellow 
FERN KYLE Creamy white 


GIANT NYMPH 
GOLDEN MEASURE 
HENRY C. GOEHL 
JOHN T. PIRIE 
LONGFELLOW La France pink 
MADAME MONET SULLY Creamy white 
MARSHAL FOCH Salmon pink 
MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS 

Rich orchid colour 
MBS. LEON DOUGLAS 

Rose striped scarlet 


Light rose-pink 
Pure yellow 

White flushed pink 
Mahogany brown 


NANCY HANKS Peach red 
OSALIN Coral pink 
PEACH ROSE Deep rose pink 
PERSIA Mahogany red 


PINK WONDER 
PURPLE GLORY 
RICHARD DIENER 
SARABAND 
SCARLET PRINCEPS 


SIDNEY PLUMMER 
Soft yellow suffused pink 


Fine pink colour 
Deep velvety purple 
Rose salmon 
Velvety crimson 


Rich scarlet 


One each of the above, a most remarkable 
collection, $10.00 Postpaid 


6 separate named varieties (our selection) 
$2.50 Postpaid 


12 separate named varieties (our selection) 
$5.00 Postpaid 





A NEW GLADIOLUS BOOK!! 


At last we have a really up-to-date 
book on the cultivation of this ex- 
tremely popular flower. We recommend 
to every one growing Gladiolus either 
for pleasure or for profit the new book 
“GLADIOLUS” by F. F. Rockwell 


Write for your copy today 
$1.10 Postpaid 














BRECKS 





85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Our Catalog 
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Beds of Sutton’s Stocks. 


HORTICULTURE 





Seed packets, 60 cents 


The opportunity of a lifetime— 


special collection of 50 varieties 
of Sutton’s Seeds for $10 


Sutton’s Seeds are famous throughout the world for 
their superior quality, sure germination and profuseness of 
bloom. So that more Americans may become acquainted 
with “England’s Best,” we have prepared a superb collec- 
tion, one of the best we have ever offered, which includes 
fifty varieties of the very finest Sutton flower seeds, to sell 
in the United States for $10. As will be seen from the 
Sutton Catalog, sent with every order, this price is about 
half what the same seeds would cost if purchased by the 
individual package. Yet every package is full size. 


This collection contains the better strains of the much- 


wanted flowers — some of them may be unfamiliar to 
Americans but will cause a sensation when they come into 
bloom. These seeds are all of the finest Sutton quality and 
will thrive and blossom as freely in the United States as in 
England. Read the list of seeds comprising the collection. 


Special Sutton collection of 50 named varieties 


Aster, Pink 


Pearl 


Aster, Buff Beauty 
Anchusa, Italica 


Antirrhinum 
Pink 

Antirrhinum 
cing 


Antirrhinum, 
Antirrhinum, 
Antirrhinum, 


Mixed 


, Bright 


Hollyhock, Double, 
Prize Mixed 


Larkspur, Stock-flowered 


Mixed 


Lavatera, Loveliness 


, Orange Laginns, Polyphyllus, 
ybrids 


White 
Yellow 
Tall, 


rid 
Marigold, Double 
African Tall Mixed 
Marigold, French 
Miniature Mixed 


Aquilegia, Long-spurred Mignonette, Giant 


Aster, 


(Perennial) 


Sub-cz#ruleus 


Campanula, 
Hybrids 


Sutton’s 


Myosotis, Royal Blue 

Enothera, Afterglow 

Pentstemon, Large- 
flowering Mixed 


Campanula, Carpatica, Mixed 


Canterbury Bells, Mixed 
Chrysanthemum Annual, Double 


and Single 


Chrysanthemum Perennial Shasta 


Daisy Westralia 


Clarkia Elegans, Mixed 


Coreopsis 


Cornflower, Blue 


Cosmea, Early Single Mixed 
Daisy, Giant Double Mixed 
Delphinium, Belladonna 
Delphinium, Hybridum, Mixed 
Dimorphotheca Aurantiaca Hybrids 


Erigeron Speciosus 


Eschscholtzia, Mixture 
Eschscholtzia, Ruby King 
Gaillardia, Large-flowered, Single 
Geum, Double, Mrs. Bradshaw 
Godetia, Double Rose 





This exceptional collection will be 
carefully packed and shipped post- 
paid to any address in the United 
States, together with a copy of 
containing a 
Send Inter- 


Sutton’s 


Catalog 


guide to horticulture. 


national Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS 


Dept. 12 


Address 


Reading, England 


* 


Engiand’s Best 


Chrysanthemums. 


Phlox Drummondii, 
Large-flowered 
Mixed 
oppy, Mrs. Perry 

Poppy, Bracteatum 

Poppy, Orientale 

Pyrethrum, Single, 
Mixed 

Scabious, Pink 

Scabious, Mauve 

Stock, Salmon Beauty 

Sweet William, Pink 
Beauty 

Verbena, Giant Pink 

Zinnia, Giant Double 
Mixed 





Sutten’s Special Mixture of Annual 


Seed packets, 35 
cents. 
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The Olive Trees of Corfu 


T is natural that Odysseus should have wished to rest in 

this beautiful Island of Corfu when taken to the court of 
King Alcinuous by Nausicaa his daughter. He here told of 
his adventures and was clothed in purple and fine linen. 
After all his exploits he found a place to tarry on this beauti- 
ful island with its indented coast, sheer gray and yellow cliffs, 
and groves of olive trees interspersed with cypresses point- 
ing to the skies. Nowhere have I seen such tall and slender 
cypress trees. They ask for no room in the world in which 
to spread their boughs but are straight to the zenith pointing 
—fit trees for the cemeteries where all through the east they 
are so much planted. 


The olive groves of Corfu are the sustenance of the people, 
the industry of the island. They grow in a curious way with 
their old gnarled and twisted trunks pierced through with 
holes different from the olive trees near Sousse in Tunisia or 
between Tripoli and Ghuryun. There the trunks take many 
fantastic shapes but I do not remember seeing the holes 
through the trees. 

On our drive among the mountains towards the high rock 
on which is perched the Castle Sant’ Angelo we saw the ter- 
raced vineyards with the vines trimmed close as on the 
Rhine, not twined from tree to tree as we saw them in the 
Valley of the Appenines. 

Women wearing squares of white cotton on their heads to 
protect them from the sun and to ease the burdens of the loads 
they carry were with the men at work in the fields where the 
spring planting was being done. We saw few ploughs or 
oxen in the fields. Most of the tillage of the small plots of 
land seemed to be by hand. ‘The people here are poor and 
have not been helped by the refugees who here, as elsewhere 
in Greece, have sought protection. 

Flowers are everywhere, almond trees with their pink or 
white blossoms, blue irises by the roadsides, yellow calendulas 
and white daisies carpeting the vineyards, and pink anemones 
among the rocks and grasses, with roses rioting in the gardens 
or among the groves of orange and lemon trees. It could not 
have been an orange, the golden ball which Nausicaa threw 
to her maidens after their laundry work was done, for we 
are told that the citrus trees were not brought to Corfu till 
the days of Odysseus were over, but we are sure that he came 
here, for we see the rock which was once his ship all over- 
grown with cypress trees, the ship from which he had to 
swim to find Nausicaa with her maidens on the beach, now 
turned to stone and fast anchored here off the coast of Corfu 
in lasting remembrance of Odyssus and his travels. 

—M. R. Case. 
Corfu. 
February 12, 1928. 








ORCHARD BACKING WANTED 











Young man thoroughly acquainted with 

the orchard business desires financial aid 

to get a start. For particulars write 
R. L. E., “Horticulture” 





Superintendent or head gardener on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in growing fruit, 
flowers and plants, outs.de and under 
glass The larger the place the better. 
PH, care of “Horticulture.” 








Stupendous Offer 
20,000 Dutch Bulbs 
Absolutely FREE 


Write for our 1928 Bulb Catalogue for 
details. Just off the press. Mailed FREE 
Act quickly—Write today. They are go- 
ing fast. Growers of Superior quality Bulbs. 

They satisfy in quality and price 
HOLLAND BULB CO. 


Gen. P. O. Box 233, New York 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 














PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


1 yr. Field grown, except 
where noted 


Iris Kaempferi, 2 yr. 
Anemone pulsatilla, 2 yr. 
Dianthus deltoides brilliant 
Hypericum elegans, 2 yr. 
Liatris pycnostachya, 2 yr. 
Platycodon mariesi alba 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Scabiosa japonica, 2 yr. 
Thalictrum adiantifolium 
Thalictrum glaucum, 2 yr. 
Viola odorata semperflorens, 2 yr. 


$4.50 per hundred, cash with order. 
Well packed and postage prepaid to 
any postoffice in the United States. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Ill. 














Tr. 


S 
S. 
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MICHELL’S 
Special Offer 
Flower Seeds 


COREOPSIS. Double Flowering. 
A new variety of the F anon peren- 
nial border plant; flowers golden 


yellow. Large pkt., 40c. 
DELPHINIUM. English Hollyhock 
(Wrexham Strain). 


The finest large flowered type; deli- 
cate Belladonna blue to deep blues 
and purples. Large pkt., $1.50. 

GAILLARDIA. Portola Hybrids. 
Immense size flowers in colors rang- 
ing through shades of bronzy red 
beg — tipped petals. Large 
pkt. 

LARESPUR. Exquisite. 

Soft yet bright rose; effective for 
cutting and garden. Large pkt., 40c. 
TRA Rose Queen. 
Gigantic flowers of a rich deep rose 
color. Large pkt., 60c. 

VERBENA. Hybrida Grandifiora, Etna. 
Intense Geranium red with small 
yellow eye; individual florets extra 
large. Large pkt., 75c. 

One large pkt. each of above six 
varieties, $4.00 

Our General Catalog for 1928, con- 

taining a complete list of everything 

for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and 

Greenhouse, mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this 

publication. 


Michell’s Seed House 
518 Market St. Phila., Pa. 
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“Star Guide to Good 
eo. ** 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
)i pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. “Star 
Roses,”” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 
The “Star Guide” is 
FREE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 
West Grove, Pa. 





Guaranteed to bloom 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 


“Pfitzerii” 
Plants of above 20 cents om delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 


100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








RARE SHRUBS and 
DWARF EVERGREENS 
for Rock Gardens 


Azalea Schlippenbachii, 1 yr. seedlings 
$75 per 100 
Cotoneaster Apiculata, Large berries 
$1.25 ea. 
Cotoneaster Adpressa, dainty 1.25 ea. 
Vaccinium Buxifolium, rare, 75c. ea. 
$6.00 per 10 
Azalea Louisa Hunnewell seedlings, 2 yr. 
-00 ea., $9.00 per 10 
Retinospora Squarrosa Nana, 10”, $2.50 ea. 
Retinospora Obtusa Nana, 10”, 2.50 ea. 
Scotch eather field clumps, 75¢ ea. 
$6.00 per 10 
Iberis Semp. “Snowflake, "1 yr., 60c ea. 
$5. 00 per 10 
Picea Glauca Oonica, 12-15”, $4.00 ea., 
8-10”, $2. 50 ea. 
Juniperus Meyeri and Columnaris 
$3.00 ea. 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 2 yr. 2.00 ea. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
Brimfield Rd. Wethersfield, Conn. 





HORTICULTURE 


Some Observations on the I[ris* 


Ee is difficult to know which garden flower commands the 
most enthusiasm. When iris dominates the garden, we feel 
sure it is the best loved flower. Within a few years it has be- 
come the chief “‘collector’s flower’’ of American gardens. It is 
no doubt the most exploited by growers, a close second being 
the delphinium. To be successful one thing must be borne in 
mind, the tall bearded or German iris demands good drain- 
age. The others are not so particular. Poor drainage is apt to 
start root rot. Gypsum or a solution of permanganate of 
potassium are the best preventatives and cures for this all too 
common disease. 

By careful selection their season can be extended three 
months. One new iris, Autumn King, will bloom from mid- 
summer till frost. This was first grown by Mr. Jacob Sass, of 
Omaha, whose irises are somewhat lower growing than those 
of most contemporary hybridizers. 

Among the perennials which bloom with the iris, and go 
well with it are pyrethrum, oriental poppies, lupines, early 
columbine, peonies, and delphiniums. Some combinations sug- 
gested by well-known gardeners follow: 

Pink pyrethrum with blue-toned irises such as Celeste, 
white pyrethrum with the iris Her Majesty, and the misty 
lavender of Nepeta mussinii. 

Oriental poppies (rose and salmon) become a ‘‘dream”’ if 
planted with Pallida dalmatica, Lohengrin, and Oriflamme, or 
others of similar color. 

Yellow daylilies with the irises Lent A. Williamson, Lord 
of June, Lohengrin and Shekinah, or the yellow Aurea make 
a beautiful combination. 

Pink lupine adds a wonderful charm to an iris planting, the 
peony La Perle (lavender pink) goes well with mauve irises, 
and the blue perennial phlox with a pale yellow iris or Queen 
of May. 

Japanese irises, which bloom in late summer are pretty with 
perennial phlox and buddleia (lavender pink). 

The purple of Bearded irises, with the slender Japanese 
irises (lavender and white) for later bloom, are beautiful with 
pink rambler roses in the background. 

One grower suggests this: “‘A wall with hollyhocks planted 
before it, then peonies (rose pink shading to mauve) with iris 
planted in front of these. Scatter seed on each iris bed, such as 
coreopsis or larkspur, or set out annual plants about June first 
which will rise above the foliage of the iris and bloom in July 
and August.”’ 

In Little Gardens for Little Money by Kate Brewster, we 
find these combinations: 

“Iris florentina, bleeding heart and Royal Blue myosotis 
(for-get-me-not) . 





*From ‘‘Horizon,"’ published by the Department of Landscape and Horticulture, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 








Precise Information for Garden Lovers 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is down- 
right practical; tells exactly how 
and when to perform essential gar- | 
dening operations. Gives touches | 
of romance, too. Profusely illus- 
trated. Contributors are practical 
gardeners, many of them members 
of the National Association of 
Gardeners for which the Chronicle 
is the official organ. 


7 Helpful Issues $1 


Send $1 check, money order or 2c 
stamps, for six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. While the supply lasts, we'll 
include the March issue free. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Ave. New York City 
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ROCK PLANTS 


and ALPINES | 


| 
| 


The Uncommon and | 
uncommonly beautiful. | 
| We have, we believe, the | 
choicest and most complete | 
collection of Rock Plants 
ever offered by any one 
firm in this country. In 
addition to growing these | 
little gems, we specialize | 
in designing and building | 
Rock Gardens — an art | 
where long experience and 
consummate knowledge is | 
necessary. 


Our catalog is brimfull of | 
helpful information and | 
contains a superb assort- | 
ment of delightful varieties 
for Rock, Wall, Bog, and | 
Wild Gardens. 


| 
| | 
| Catalog mailed FREE 
on request. | 


“MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
| 95 Highland Avenue 
| BERGENFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony hist in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








16 New Plants 
For the Rock Garden 


All small, hardy, non-spreading, 
free flowering natives; new, and 
every one a beauty. One each, 
no two alike, postpaid, $2.50. 
One each 3 different hardy 
Mamillaria, add 50c. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg Texas 











KEMP’S CATALOGUE 
(1928) 

Is Waiting for You 
Featuring many of the World’s Finest 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. 
DAHLIA SEED 
From finest Giant Flowered exhibition 
varieties. Surplus from private stock. 
GLADIOLUS SEED 
Hand pollenized, private stock. High- 
est grade seed ever offered. 
JAPANESE IRIS SEED 
KEMP’S Orchid Flowered Strain 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 








Barclay 


Truly the cream of Ameri- 

can and English hybrids. 

Majestic towering spikes of 

dignified loveliness — every- 

one of them a  “super- 
flower,”’ including, of course, 
the world renowned 

“ADVANCEMENT” and 

“WREXHAM” types—glor- 

ious examples of the Super- 

Delphinium. 

PRICES: All 2-year old field 
grown clumps, selected 
and graded as follows: 

BARCLAY “Super Hybrids’”’ 
(The newest) Each $5.00; 
$7.50 and $10.00. 

EXTRA SPECIALS: Picked 
types. Doz. $25.00 and up. 

CHOICE MIXED: $11.00 per doz.; 
$85.00 per 100. 


My beautiful Delphinium booklet 
tells a wonderful story 
FREE on request 
JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
Delphinium Specialist 
484 Pelhamdale Avenue 
New Rochelle New York 














1928 Catalog Ready 


Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


Six Iris Collections 
Four Peony Collections 
Best Varieties Only 


Our Standard Is High 
We ship only such plants as 
we would expect to receive 





Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Iris Blue King, cottage tulip Miss Wilmot, and Nepeta 
mussinii. 

Iris with columbine and hardy pinks. 

Iris Pallida dalmatica with single peonies, pink and white. 

Iris florentina and Purple King are two of the few good 
varieties which may be counted on to bloom with tulips. 

The following unit, repeated as often as needful, will give 
bloom throughout the season: Iris, columbine, delphinium, 
gypsophila flore plena, phlox and New England asters. Plant 
May flowering tulips among the gypsophila for early bloom. 
Edge with Cerastium tomentosum, Nepeta mussinii, and 
hardy pinks. 

One grower is very fond of white iris, and says there is 
nothing like it in the borders in moonlight. ‘‘Madonna lilies 
are beautiful in moonlight, and so are white lilacs, but neither 
of them have the wonderful beauty and almost breathless 
charm of white iris.’’ However, it is well to remember that 
yellow brings out blue irises better than white. Indeed, the 
effectiveness of iris planting in general is greatly enhanced by 
the free use of iris with yellow standards. 


The Early Flowering Phlox Argillacea 


A rather new plant in cultivation, and an interesting mem- 
ber of the Phlox family, is Phlox argillacea. It is commonly 
called the Silver Phlox, or the Sand Dune Phlox, and belongs 
to the polemoniaceae. It is a native of Indiana and Illinois, 
but is apparently quite hardy in the vicinity of Boston. 

Phlox argillacea grows to a height of from one and one-half 
to two and one-half feet, the slender stems forming a rather 
compact clump, but with the narrow foliage, producing a 
more open and graceful effect than the ordinary stiff-stemmed 
garden phlox. The star-shaped flowers are borne in loose 
panicles or cymes, and in color they are similar to Phlox di- 
varicata, but perhaps a paler shade of lavender. Phlox argil- 
lacea blooms about the middle of June, along with the late 
irises, and comes between the blooming period of Phlox di- 
varicata and Phlox Miss Lingard. It has been recommended 
for planting in dry places, and although it is not at all com- 
mon in gardens, it is being offered by several nurseries. 

—DMargaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 








Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 








BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy ’Mums. Barbara Cumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster. Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 
Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 








At Half Price 


DELIVERY INCLUDED! 
Ten Very Fine, Unusual and Distinct 


IRISES 


Early spring delivery, — for your best increase 
and chance of bloom yet this year. All labelled. 
$6.35 for $3.50 
B. Y. Morrison, Cecil Minturn, Queen Caterina 
or Mother of Pearl, Rachel Fox, Romeo, Semi- 
nole, Stamboul, Syphax, White Knight or 
Isoline, Zua. 

These are described, and other attractive offers 
are made, in our catalog of fine irises and peonies 
well grown in the rich soil of Delaware County. 


MOSSELMONT GARDENS 


Wallingford Pennsylvania 

























LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment Summer School for Study 
REGALE BULBS 
No. 1 Each 10 100 of 


a, to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
Ornamental Plants 
" 6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 T 
0. 3 here wi i 
5 sin. circum... .80 2.75 22.50|| Bete will be an opportunity for a 
No. 4 limited number of young women to 
2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 


study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
July and August. 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
Regale Seeds, $1.00 per 1,000 
WILLIAM SWAN 


Milton, Mass. 


Pine Avenue 


| 


| 












For particulars address 


Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. 
Fiskeville, RB. I. 
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FOR years the guide book of : iy 
amateur and professional garden- , 
ers in the successful growing of | 
Vegetables and Flowers. The new | | 
edition is the best yet, with its ‘ 
hundreds of illustrations and color | ; 
plates of all that is best in Seeds, A: 
Plants and Bulbs, and its valuable {:! 
and interestingculturalinformation. |’ 
A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















NEW AND UNUSUAL 
Foreign, English, and American Perennials 
and Rock Plants. 

Personal interest taken in garden pro- 
blems. Advice and estimates given. 
Kathleen Cowgill & Mrs. Coleman Rogers 
The Lombardy Nur- Belvoir Manor Flower 
series, Easton, Md. Farm, Waterbury, Md. 


GLORIOUS ROCK 
——§GARDENS——_ 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
4 _—— vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 





Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 








Giant Poppy Double 
15 cts. 


Beautiful Deep Rose Pink 
ELLA M. BURGESS 


Windham Hill 
So. Windham, Maine 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 





















Quality 


Deciduous 


Lilium Princeps 


For spring planting. Magnificent new 






| Ceagholme Craghelme 










hardy lily, derived from Sargentiae x 
1 || Regale. 10-14 days later than Regal, 
| and Evergreen Plant || taller, larger, and with brown anthers 

Material || instead of yellow as in Regal.  Illus- 


| 
: trated and described in our general cata- 
i! 


Our Catalog will be sent log now ready. 






on request ']|GLADIOLUS EDDIE’S BRITISH 
Cragholme Nurseries | IRISES COLUMBIA ROSES 

I ||| You can import from Canada under 

| ne. || Permit. Full particulars on request. 











H. B. Prindle, Manager i 
|| 70 Bast 45th St. New York |, 





J. W. CROW, LTD. 
64 Lynnwood Ave. Simcoe, Ont. 

















Two Rare Dwarf Iris 
for the Rock Garden or Border 
AZUREA (Pumila caerulea). 5 in. 

Sky-blue. Earliest dwarf to bloom. 


Slow grower. Old variety now 
scarce. 60c each, $5 for 10. 


GLEE. 1 ft. Pale yellow. New. Very 
free blooming and long period of 
bloom. Lovely with Phlox divaricata 
Laphami. $1 each. 


Choicest varieties of 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX, 
ROCK PLANTS, PERENNIALS 


GRAY & COLE 
Ward Hill Massachusetts 
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Tree Care 


HIS month the Tree Care Serv- 

ice Bureau is furnishing without 
charge to all interested a copy of a 
paper by Mr. Charles F. Irish of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Something New in 
TREE PROTECTION” 


The Tree Care Service Bureau is 
also mailing a list of the most highly 
endorsed individual and local tree- 
care specialists. 


R. D. Lowden, of Needham, Mass., 
will be at your service in the New 
England district during the spring 
months for consultation and advice 
in relation to tree care. Communi- 
cate with him or this Bureau. 

The Tree Care Service Bureau is 
interested in simplified routine work 
in tree care: pruning, root feeding, 
spraying, cleaning out and filling 
rotting holes with materials that 
particular cavities will carry perma- 
nently—and frequently cover with 
new growth. Ask for free copy of the 
Government Bulletin on the “Care of 
Trees” and other suggestions. Address 


Tree Care Service 


Bureau 
Room 401 
155 East 42nd Street, New York City 








Unusual 


Gardens Cs 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Peterborough, N. H. 
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Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 











Box 12, Milton, Delaware 


HORTICULTURE 


Gentians and How to Grow Them 


ENTIANS form a large genus of annual, biennial or 
perennial herbs, natives throughout temperate and alpine 
regions. The flowers are blue, violet, purple, yellow or white, 
mostly erect, either axillary or terminal. Gentians are among 
the most beautiful of hardy plants, and some have flowers of a 
deeper and more intense blue color than can be found in 
almost any other genus of plants. 

Unfortunately many of them are, in some localities, very 
difficult to establish. Gentiana verna even when established 
can rarely be induced to increase and blossom, as it does in 
its native place. All gentians are very sensitive of root disturb- 
ance, caused by being divided or transplanted; therefore, any 
that are established should be allowed to remain, unless their 
removal is absolutely necessary. 

Propagation is effected by seed, and in one or two instances 
by division of the plants, though this is not recommended 
for the reasons already given. Gentiana acaulis withstands 
division perhaps better than any other. Species that have their 









Photo by 
H. W. Gleason 


Gentiana Acaulis 











flower stems proceeding from one rootstock will not admit of 
increase by this method. 

Seeds of most species are slow in germinating, especially if 
old, or if kept in too dry a place. When seed is gathered from 
one’s own plants, it should be sown as soon as ripe, and if this 
is done during the latter part of the summer or early fall 
germination may be expected (although it does not always 
take place) the following spring. When seed is old or has been 
kept too dry, the process of germination may take one or two 
years, and then be uncertain. 

For seed, well drained pots or pans should be prepared, and 
filled with a compost consisting chiefly of loam and sand made 
rather fine, the seed must only be lightly covered and watered, 
the pots or pans should then be plunged to their rims in a 
cold frame and wintered there. Some authorities say that frost 
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The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. ‘Not Open Sundays 























Artemisia Silver King 


Three Garden Plants 
of Rare Beauty 


The beauty and value of these unusual 
plants deserve a prominent place in the 
garden of every flower lover. 


Artemisia Silver King 


For landscape effect from early summer until late 
winter, Artemisia Silver King is the most out- 
standing plant we have ever seen. The bright 
silvery foliage blends harmoniously with other 
foliage or bloomiag plants and its striking beauty 
attracts instant attention, regardless of its sur- 
roundings. The lacy silvery foliage of Silver 
King will give charming effects if cut and inter- 
mingled with any bright blossoms, and a few 
sprays, as a winter bouquet, will lend bright- 
ness and cheer to the home. 


Field Grown Plants 
$1.00 each; 6 for $4.50 


Hardy Pink—Gladys 
Cranfield 


Very large flowers having delicately fringed petals 
of soft orchid pink with deep maroon center, 
represents a new type in this ever useful peren- 
nial. It has perfectly delicious fragrance and is 
unequalled for cutting as the flowers stay fresh 
for days. Exceptionally strong growing and 
particularly free flowering, it is wonderful for 
massing. 

Field Grown Plants 

50c each; 6 for $2.50 


Hugonis “The Golden Rose 
of China” 


A unique species, blooming three weeks earlier 
than any other rose. Very ornamental as a 
shrub, either to mass or as a single specimen. 
Vigorous, robust grower, producing numerous 
graceful arching branches, lined with finely veined 
and delicately cut foliage, and closely set with 
wide-open flowers of the most gorgeous golden 


yellow. 
Field Grown Plants 
50c each; 6 for $2.50 


Prices named cover Delivery Charges 
to your Door 


Write for complete descriptive catalog 


THE AMERICAN ROSE & 
PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants That Grow and Bloom 


Dept. M Springfield, Ohio 
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L > Se eh tale |, Mek “} 
RHODODENDRONS 


(Natives—three varieties) 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA Mountain Laurel 
FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS 

Other trees and plants in variety. 
Oatalog on re 


MORRIS *uzs SRY COMPANY 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 





Trade Mark 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 





humans. 


1 quart $1.00 


sprinkle . . . 


insect pests. 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide for flower 
and garden pests. 
. clean, easy to apply.. 
effective out-of-doors or under glass. . 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
5 gallons $12.00 


Order your requirements for Summer now! 


yo“ plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens 


are costly . . . protect them against injurious 


Simply spray them consistently 


Powerful, 


1 gallon $3.00 


This summer kill your weeds the Wilson way. . . 
Weed Killer with water (1 gallon to 40 gallons of water) . .. and 


that’s all. Kills all weeds, 


yet harmless to 
. equally 


10 gallons $20.00 


. Simply dilute Wilson's 


vines, poison ivy, etc. 


1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons $8.00, 10 gallons $15.00 





Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 








Dept. E 


NEW JERSEY 

















44’ St. Hotel 


A New Hotel 


44th Street between Broadway and 6th Avenue 
In the Theatre and Shopping District 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Refined Clientele 


350 ROOMS — 350 BATHS 





$3 — $4 — $5 Per Day 


Double $1.00 extra 
Weekly $18.00 to $22.50 


Weekly double $25.00—$28.00—$30.00 


Matinee Luncheon 75c 


Restaurant a la Carte 
Club Breakfast 


““Not in a Chain”’ 


CAUTION 


Accept no advice from Public 
Porters or others that Hotel 


is filled 


Nearest Broadway Hotel to Flower Show 





Dinner 85c—95c—$1.25 


Telephone Bryant 2500 


Owner’s Management 


John McGlynn 


is harmful to the seed, however, I have found it just the oppo- 
site, frost having hastened germination of many species. 
Raising gentians from seed is a slow process. Care must be 
taken in watering, also in pricking off and potting the young 
plants to avoid injury to the tender roots. It usually takes 
three or four years to obtain plants large enough for flowering; 
this applies to the perennial species. Most of the gentians re- 
quire plenty of moisture when making their growth, and 
thorough drainage is also necessary, extra attention should be 
given in the first place, and permanent positions selected. The 
best preparation, is a good depth of loamy soil, with stone 
intermixed, a few of the stones placed around the plants is 
helpful, some species succeed well in various positions, with or 
without shade. The taller growing kinds succeed in the open 
border, and those very dwarf alpine ones, from high eleva- 
tions, should have specially prepared places in the rock garden. 
Gentians include the following species: 


Gentiana acaulis (Gentianella). Native of the Alps of Europe. Flowers 
very large, two inches long, blue, with fine yellow markings inside 
the corolla, one flowered, grows from two to four inches high, a 
position in the rock garden suits it best. 


Gentiana Andrewsii (Closed Gentian). Native species, an erect and peculiar 
kind, with handsome deep blue flowers in clusters, about one inch 
long and closed at the top, height one to two feet. 


Gentiana Bigelovii (Bigelow’s Gentian). Native of Colombo. Stems about 
one foot high, leafy to the top, flowers purple, soon forms good- 
sized specimens. 

Gentiana Burseri (Burser’s Gentian). Native of the Pyrenees. Grows about 
one foot high with a simple stem, flowers dotted, yellow. 


Gentiana calycosa (Blue Gentian). Native of N. W. America. Grows about 
one foot high, leaves one inch long, flowers dark blue, often solitary, 
corolla oblong funnel-shaped. 


Gentian crinita (Fringed Gentian). Native of N. E. America. Biennial, 
plant grows erect, about one foot high, flowers light blue, corolla 
four cleft, finely cut, very difficult to grow in cultivation, requires 
moist soil, also very careful handling when transplanting. 

Gentiana cruciata (Crossed Gentian). Native of N. Europe. An erect plant, 
leaves crowded, upper ones connate perfoliate, flowers dark blue, 
dotted with green in the throat. Grows well in full sun. 

Gentiana Farreri (Farrer’s Gentian). Native of China. Plant dwarf, leaves 
narrow, flowers bright blue, a position in the rock garden, requiring 
shade and moist soil. 

Gentiana Fetisowii (Fetisow’s Gentian). Native of China. Stems erect 
about two feet high, flowers deep blue. 

Gentiana flavida (White Gentian). Native of N. America. Stems stout, 
the leaves have a clasping base, flowers in a terminal head, dull white 
sometimes tinged greenish, requires a moist situation. 

Gentiana gelida (Ice Cold Gentian). Plant grows about six inches high, 
stems ascending, with lanceolate leaves, flowers few and bell-shaped, 
yellowish, white likes full sun but must be planted in cool soil. Native 
of Caucass. 

Gentiana Kesselringii. (Kesselring’s Gentian). Native of Turkestan. Plant 
—— about eight inches high, flowers whitish, dotted violet on the 
outside. 

Gentiana linearis (Narrow leaved Gentian). Native of N. America. Grows 
about one foot high, flowers blue, in terminal clusters, grows well in 
bog garden, or moist part of rock garden. 

Gentiana lutea (Yellow Gentian). Native of Europe. Strong growing herb, 
often three feet high, flowers yellow spotted, leaves broad. This 
species furnishes the gentian root of commerce. 

Gentiana macrophylla (Large leaved Gentian) . Native of N. Europe, height 
of plant from six to 12 inches, stems erect, flowers terminal, pale 
blue, small. 

Gentiana Olivieri. Known also as G. dahurica (Dahurian Gentian). A plant 
three to four inches high, flowers in umbel-like cymes, dark blue, 





























“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 

For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or | lb. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 


Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 


(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 


Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Str 
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‘INDESTRUCTO 
METAL, PLANT 


TREE LABELS 











Permanent. Weather and wear proof. Writ- 
ing always plain. Add to neat appearance ff 
of garden. No ink used. Thin zine or | 





copper alloy. Written on with any smooth 
hard point, or stylus supplied free. 

For trees, plants, bulbs, shrubs, pot plants, 
transplants, etc. Four styles. 
Tree Label. No. 1, % x 3 inches, $1.20 
per 100, by mail 15 cts. additional. No. 
2, 1% x 5 inches $1.50 
per 100, by mail 20 
cts. additional. For 








trees, shrubs, etc. 
Garden Label. No. 62, 
15-inch stake. Label 
interchangeable. $3.00 per 
dozen, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. Can be read with- 
out stooping. 
Plant Label. No. 51, 8-inch 
stake, $1.50 per 100, by 
mail 25 cts. additional. No. 52, 10-inch 
stake, $1.75 per 100, by mail 25 cts. ad- 
ditional. No. 53, 15-inch stake, $2.25 
per 100, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. For pot plants and garden 
stakes. 
Illustrated circular on request. 
Sold by many seedmen and nurs- 
erymen. If yours cannot supply 
order direct. 


BALL AND SOCKET MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
West Cheshire Connecticut 























LPHINIUMS 
and WREXHAM 


Specialist’s Choicest Seeds 


Sown Early—Bloom in Fall 
Catalog lists 16 sorts 








First offering Blackmore & Langdon’s 

Tuberous Begonias for outdoor cul- 

ture. Will bloom profusely this season. 
$2.00 per dozen 


CHAS F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 
(Location on Oolumbia River Highway, 
five miles east of city limits.) 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














Garden Consultant 
Will suggest what to plant. Will state 
where to obtain plants. Will order plants 
for you. Selection may be made from the 
“6 Birches’ garden, containing upward 
four hundred species from bulbs to trees. 
No plants sold 
MRS. JAMES G. BAKER 


6 Birches Fairhaven, Mass. 








BROAD LEAF 
FLOWERING EVERGREEN 


Shrubs, First Class Collected Stock 


RHODODENDRON, Max. 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
HEMLOCK TREES 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
FANCY HOLLY 

2 to 4 ft., 25, $7.00. 100, $25.00 

Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel 
seedlings, 6-24 ins., 100, $4.50 

Baled in burlap. Terms, Cash with order 


W. G. NORRIS & BROTHER 
P. O. Doeville Tennessee 


HORTICULTURE 


grows fairly well in sun, but is more useful in a shady part of the 
rock garden. Native of Dahurica. 

Gentiana oregana (Oregan Gentian). Height of plant about one foot, 
leaves one inch long, flowers blue racemose. Native of N. W. America. 

Gentiana Parryi (Parry's Gentian). Native of N. W. America. Makes a 
neat plant with many stems about nine inches high, leaves slightly 
glaucous, flowers purple blue. 

Gentiana puberula (Downy Gentian). Native of E. N. America. Usually a 
solitary stemmed plant, growing about one foot high, flowers blue, 
corolla funnel-shaped, two inches long. 

Gentiana saponaria (Soapwort leaved Gentian). Native of N. America. 
Plant grows about one foot high, flowers light blue. 

Gentiana scabra (Rough Gentian). Native of E. Asia. Stems erect, leaves 
rough, hairy above, flowers dark blue clustered, corolla bell-shaped. 

Gentiana septemfida (Seven Cleft Gentian). Native of N. Asia. Plant grows 
from six to 12 inches high, with simple stems, flowers terminal one to 
seven in a cluster, corolla azure blue. 

Besides the above the following species are growing in the 


garden here, but are not of sufficient size to flower. Hopes are 
that they will do so this summer. G. asclepiadea, G. crassi- 
caulis, G. Grombezewskii, G. macrophyllacyanea, G. phlogi- 
folia, G. straminea, G. tibetica, G. Walujewi. 


Harvard University —Francis Lazenby. 


Botanic Garden. 


Breeding Cages for Codling Moths 


|. yoo stg of the exceptional damage to apples by the 
codling moth during the past two years, the department 
of entomology of the State Experiment Station at Columbia, 
Missouri, decided last spring to establish breeding cages in 
the different orchard centers of the state in order to see if the 
growers failure to protect their fruit from worms might not 
be largely or in part due to irregularities in the emergence of 
the pest. The results have been surprising. 

Much of the discussion regarding arsenicals being weak 
and concerning the young worm failing to swallow the bits 
of peeling which contain the poison, when it makes its en- 
trance into the fruit, is entirely beside the real question. In 
the past the same arsenical sprays have controlled the pest. 
Also the young worms have not just recently learned to spit 
out the first tiny bits of peel which they cut off with their 
sharp jaws. They have undoubtedly followed the same prac- 
tice for years past. They do not discard the first bits to escape 
poison for they continue to do so until they have become 
completely buried in the flesh of the fruit. They do not seem 
to actually swallow food for the first few hours, but seem 
intent on getting hidden in the flesh of the fruit. But though 
they discard these first bits they cannot avoid getting some 
of the fine poison granules into their mouths, if the fruit is 
well covered. They are evidently killed by arsenical poisoning 























Never 


Packed 
Wet 


It’s a money waste to buy peat moss by weight. Its most valuable property is 
its ability to absorb moisture! Why pay for water? The Genuine, with the 
triangle—G. P. M.—on bale-end, is baled after thorough desiccation. Each 
bale measures a generous eight bushels—all peat moss—Dry, fibrous, spongy, 
ready to absorb and retain soil water and plant food about eight to ten times its 
weight. Eleven bales average 2,000 pounds and give 100% more porous ma- 
terial than a ton of hard, heavy or wet ‘“‘peat’’ (partly soil). 


PEAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., Importers 
29-P Burling Slip New York, N Y. 





One bale will cover 240 square 
feet, one inch deep. Price $4.00 
per bale F.O.B. a shipping point 
nearest your railroad station, 
saving time and freight. Explan- 
atory literature Free. 
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HIGAN CHERRY 


(Prunus subhirtella) 


Nothing surpasses this cherry 
in loveliness during its pe- 
riod of bloom in early April 
when the small, single light 
pink flowers are produced in 
abundance. Tree of graceful 
habit and under favorable 
conditions will reach a size 
of 10 to 12 feet in height. 
Trees 2 to 3 feet. 


B&B $2.00 each 
3 or more at $1.75 each 


Nanking Cherry 
(Prunus tomentosum) 


A tall shrub with arching branches 
which are completely covered with 
delicate, light pink blossoms in 
early spring before the Forsythia 
opens. Has rich, green foliage and 
an abundance of deep red cherries 
which ripen in early July. 


2 to 3 ft. 75e each; 3 for $2.00 
10 for $6.00 


New Philadelphus Albatre, Glacier, 
Noma and Virginal. Send for our 
1928 catalog which describes all of 
the new and old worth-while plants. 


THE ELM CITY 
NURSERY CO. 
Box 15 


New Haven Connecticut 











ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
Gladiolus 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Qregon 














Every One Knows 


Bleedingheart 


But not every one has it. It’s been 
scarce and expensive for some years. 
We have a fine stock and offer it at 


a reasonable price. 


3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 








GLAD GREETINGS 


A Splendid Collection of Newer and Finer 
Gladiolus Varieties for $5.00 


iA. o.646 caer 0%. 09 ROSE MIST 
0 Ethelyn 
ye Sunnymede 
12 bulbs of ...... Mrs. William E. Olark 
ST ees Crimson Glow 
12 bulbs of .... Mrs. Frederick OC. Peters 
SS TNT Te Mrs. Dr. Norton 
err rr res T Primadonna 


Double Collection for $10.00 
Five Collections for $20.00 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
“Sunnymede” Sharon, Mass. 
Send for List of 100 “BEST’’ Glads. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


To induce early orders I will give 25 extra bulbs 
(Variety) ordered with every 100 bulb order 
before April Ist. . 
These bulbs are divided into two sizes. Large 
1%” up, Medium 4” up to 14”. These 
will all give fine blooms but the medium will 
bloom a week or two later. 
Fine stock true to name. 
25 or 50 of one variety will be sold at the 
rate of a 100. No orders accepted for less 
than $2.00 at these prices. 
Prices quoted below include delivery 

Perl 
Large Medium 
. $2.00 $1.00 
3.50 2.00 


Name and Color 
AMERICA, Lavender-pink 
ALICE TIPLADY, Orange, Early 
CRIMSON GLOW 


The finest red grown ...... 4.00 2.50 
E, J. SHAYLOR 

Fine rose pink (Ruffled) Early 4.00 2.25 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 

os... eee rer ere 3.00 1.75 
HALLEY, Salmon pink, Early . 2.50 1.50 
HERADA, Mauve, very popular 3.50 2.00 
L. M. FOCH 

Large fine pink, Early ..... 2.50 1.50 
MRS. PENDLETON 

Rose pink (Red Blotch) ... 3.00 1.75 
NIAGARA 

Primrose Yellow. Large flower 2.50 1.50 
PEACE, A grand white, (Violet 

ee aaa eee 3.00 1.75 
PANAMA, Fine pink .......-. 3.00 1.75 
SCHWABEN 

Large Yellow, (Red Throat) 2.75 1.50 

J. A. EDMAN 


276 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 


Seventeen years of successful Gladiolus growing 








IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 
bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 
Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 
tant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 


HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 Ib. bags, $5.00—-$18.00 per ton 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 
Special price in bulk, in carloads 
H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions 




















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Oultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, 





Catalog 


Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





KIND’S DAHLIAS. Over fifty pages of- 
fered at wholesale. Shady Lawn Nursery, 
GO KIND, Hammonton, N. J. 
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but the fruit must be well covered if a large percentage of the 
worms are to be killed. . 

Also the old belief that the small worms cannot cut 
through the smooth surface of the peel is erroneous. They 
do it readily after laying down a mat of silk threads to which 
they will hold with their feet. The real explanation of the 
failure to keep the fruit clean is to be found in the fact that 
the growers have not been succeeding in keeping the fruits 
sufficiently well covered with the poison sprays throughout 
the period during which worms have been continuing to 
enter the fruit. In the future, the proper use of the breeding 
records will enable the growers to know definitely when and 
for how long a time they must keep the fruit thoroughly 
covered. 


Recent Library Accessions 

The following books have recently been added to the Li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

American greenhouse construction, by R. T. Muller. N. Y. DeLa- 
Mare, 1927. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 106. 

The annuals of flowerland, by A. T. A. Quackenbush. N. Y. Mac- 
millan, 1927 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 107. 

Commercial rose culture under glass and outdoors; 3d ed., by Eber 
Holmes. N. Y. DeLaMare, 1926. 

A guide to modern methods of growing roses for market pur- 
poses. Includes material on the rose house, growing methods and 
problems, exhibiting and marketing. 

Hardy shrubs, by F. A. Waugh. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 107. 

A little book of perennials; 2d ed., by A. C. Hottes. 
Mare, 1927. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 104. 
Making your own market, comp. by R. Lord and T. Delohery from 

FARM AND FIRESIDE. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 104. 

Muskmelon production, by J. W. Lloyd. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 106. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, its history, activities and organi- 
zation, by Milton Conover. Balt., Johns Hopkins press, 1924. 
(Institute for government research. Service monographs of the 
U. S. Government no. 32) 

A detailed account of the functions and activities of the Office, 
planned for the information of government officials and of the 
public. 

The pear and its culture, by H. B. Tukey. N. Y. Judd, 1928. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 106. 

Shrubs, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 103. 

Successful dahlia growing in the South, by J. B. Ivey. Charlotte, 
N. C., The author, 1927. 

See HORTICULTURE, March 1, page 106. 

Theophrastus: De causis plantarum, book I, ed. by R. E. Dengler 
with trans. and commentary. Phil., Westerbrook pub. co., 1927. 

A modern-language version of the first part of Theophrastus’ work. 
Farm woodlands, by J. B. Berry. Yonkers, N. Y., World book co., 

1923. 

The care of tree plantations for the production of wood for fuel, 
the establishment of windbreaks, the planting of eroded slopes, the 
beautifying of home grounds. 


N. Y. DeLa- 
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Send for our new, free 144. 
page catalog displaying Beautify! 


Lawns, Roses, Zinnias and Lilies all 
in faithful colors. Entirely D 
| Better Gardens. j-sogaay toe 


California Giant Asters. in six distinc, 
colors and Finest Mixed .. ... 25c. Pkt 
Everybody is delighted with them. : 
FISKE SEED CO. 19 Chan; 
(Faneuil Hall Sq.) Boston’ tae. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 














It is very interesting to grow 


cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many 
WY bargain offers, as we have many fine rare 4 
Cacti listed. DESERT PLANT CO. @ 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 








TEN CACTI | 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col | 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 





Mountain Park New Mexico | 








CACTI TEXAS 


NEW MEXICO CACTI — 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, als» 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Oacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 


$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 
TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varietie 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included i 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus o1 
_ Fish or ~~ which Cactus so 

made. extra e specimens J 
Al P.OB. Tucson. . 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizon 





Choice Dahlias Reasonable 





100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$3.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 
Chicopee Falls 





thrive in sour soil. When 
the soil is sweetened plantfood 
becomes available. Lime Crest Pulverized 


Limestone is so finely ground that its minute 
particles mix with the soil quickly and produce 
that ideal sweet condition that makes paying crops. 


Send for free sample and name of nearest dealer. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP’N 
OF AMERICA 

























Better cous 

(‘Leaching 
0 prevented 
Life 

| Anetta 





PRICES: 
F.O.B. Shipping Point 
1—100-Ib. Bag $1.50 
4—100-lb. Bags 5.00 
1—Tonin Bags 20.00 








Soil Organic Restored 





increased 


FREE Booklet 
“Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
14 Park Place Newton, N. J. 
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D Tee Tein RATIONAL GRAND 

fa Annual Flower F l ower S h OW S o 

1. FE estival Under the Auspices of p rl n o 

Pkt. THE HORTICULTURAL ‘ ae 

ave. | || will be held in the Exhibition Hall of the | SOCIETY OF NEW YORK E xhib 1t1i0n 

— Commercial Museum, 34th Street below poe 











Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


March 19 to 24, 1928 


The Exhibition will open at noon on 
March 19, closing at 10 p.m.; other 
days open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Many 
new features will be seen in this Exhibi- 





tion which promises to be the best ever 
held in Philadelphia. 


Members of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society will be admitted free on 


presentation of their 1928 membership The Horticul Society BOSTON, MASS. 
card. 
of New York - a Pluie 
Schedules will be mailed on applica- Ollivend Libinve cA Glower Show Set to uSIC 


tion to John C. Wister, Secretary, 1600 
_ Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





The New York Florists’ Club 
is to be held at 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
New York City 


March 19-24, 1928 


for which members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York receive a SEASON 
TICKET. Join now and avoid all the 
delay and discomfort attendant on box 
office purchases. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





of 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


With the Cooperation of 
MASSACHUSETTS GARDEN CLUBS 


MARCH 20 to 25 


Opening Tuesday at 3 P. M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission $1.00 
























































UCK WHEAT a ° Coming Exhibitions What makes a good 
“Light as Snowflakes” ulc f ; : 

Warmth with sufficient ventilation, Ease March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Flower Show under the Plant Label GOOD ?? 
ee By 4 bag glen bane Mag auspices of the Allied Florists Association of Detroit and Vicin- It must be impervious to moisture, 
1s, : pe ata pi Posen ae ity, Inc., at Convention Hall. et ee ee Meee 8, 2 

. 1 le line for the asking. 

810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. | March 19-24. New York City. Fifteenth International Flower | | fee squarmoor PRODUOTS OO. 
| Show, at Grand Central Palace. 2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
” Perennials March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 

Caiiialiiiienen Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, Gar- a WILLIAMS’ 
: Gettin, Raven den Clubs cooperating. 66 D el- Bli , 99 
1 v . . . . . 
. on — March 19-24. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Spring Flower Show, For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
. oultry Litte at the Commercial Museum. Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
March 22. Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The Spring Flower Show of H.C. WILLiaMs & SONS 
“3 the Ontario Gardeners and Florists Association. — dees 
March 22-25. St. Louis, Missouri. The St. Louis Florists Club’s 
Spring Flower Show at the Missouri Botanical Gardens. Iron Fence and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
March 24-April 1. Chicago, Ill. Second — Flower and Gar- gardens 
! den Show, at Hotel Sherman. Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
: May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the hia aoa 
American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden. 
mold 
] May 22. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Maplevale Leafm ar 
Horticultural Society in the auditorium of the Insurance Com- increases the activity of that group of bac 
4 pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. See a toe seme at eee te 
mts immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
Greenhouse Painting August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition wir is’ the os of all sturdy growth. 
s . . . en or circular 
For | a having of the American Gladiolus Society. $2.50 per 100 1b. bag. Quantity discount 
as gston, 
mi B. wn, — September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
al ae pec dias se: Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. st Sa or 
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Azaleas — 
The Pride of 
America’s Woodlands 


(ye crisp May morning we arrive at our nursery, t@ 
behold that the color carnival has started. The 

enchanting Azalea calendulacea has opened it with 
a riot of orange-yellow and flame red 
bouquets, through many intermediate 
shades. Ai little. beyond we get a 
“peep” at patches of rosy pink 
and whitish blossoms—Azalea 
canescens or Piedmont 
Azalea just joining the 
greatest Spring show our 
nursery affords. Its fra- 
gtance is rivaled only by 
Azalea viscosa, our Swamp 
Azalea which closes the 
season of Azalea bloom 
with heavy “loads of pure 
white flowers. 


Summary and 
Special Offer 


Azalea calendulacea—Flame Azalea. Brilliant 
orange, yellow and flame. flowers from early 
May until middle of June. " é 

Azalea canescens—Piedmont Azalea. Rosy pink flowers of great 
beauty and most delightful fragrance. May flowering. — 

Azalea viscosa—Swamp Azalea. Great masses of exquisitely 
‘fragrant white flowers late in June. 

We will furnish one each of above three woodland 
gems, well-shaped plants 12-18” tall, dug with 
ball of earth and securely burlapped for $6.00; two 
each for $11.00; three each for $15.00. 


Kalmia or Mountain Laurel 
The bright-eyed Maiden of our Woods 


When the sun shines into the wheél-shaped rosy and white 
Kalmia flowers, they almost twinkle their delight at contributing 
so much beauty to America’s grounds and gardens. 

. . . 25 fine plants, all 
Special Anniversary Offer:—vaned and burlapped, 
in the following sizes: Ten 12-15” clumps, ten 15-18” clumps; 
five 18-24” clumps all carefully packed—no extra charge—f 
$35.00. 


Rhododendrons--- PM aly 


America’s Greatest Laurel 
Carolina Rhododendron 


Very beautiful in early May when it bears large clusters of 
rosy pink flowers in great profusion. : 


Each 10 
Rr Cree $2.00 $17.50 
SNS er Fs oe 2.75 25.00 
See HD bo <btiine ss a tatnss 3.25 30.00 


Rhododendron maximum 
Grows to magnificent size with massive foliage. Charming 


light pink flowers during June. ns 
Each 10 

12-18 im, Clummne 21.6 os ss pod Riihes $1.25 $11.50 

Fe ee ee 2.00 17.50 


18-24 in. clumps, extra broad specimens 3.00 27.50 
All balled and burlapped, properly boxed 


GILLETT 
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: Fern and 
Flower Farm Southwick, Mass. 


MARCH 15, 1928 





Ferns — | 
That Bring the.Woods’ 
Grace to Every Place 


RNS lend a “‘woodsy’’ atmosphere such as cannot be 
created by any other plants. Their opening fronds un- 
roll vistas of virgin forests, their. nodding leaves lend 

restful shade to the dwarfer flowers be- 
neath. Selecting the proper kinds, 
you may grow hardy ferns most 2 

anywhere. Here’ are a few col- ; 
lections for specific soils and 
situations :— 


: . 
Collection No. 2 Kh 
For dry, shady places. Plant Ms 

C 


them where flowers as a rule 
do not thrive. 
10 Aspidium acrostichoides, 
1 foot. 
10 Aspidium marginale, 
1 to 2 feet. 
10 Dicksonia punctilobula, 
1 to 2 feet. 
5 Osmunda_Claytoniana, 2 to 3 feet. 


35 Strong Clumps in all for $5 


Collection No. 3 


Fine for moist, shady places; also for large rockery. 
Adiantum pedatum, 1 foot. 
Aspidium cristatum, 1 foot. 
Aspidium acrostichoides, 1 foot. 
Aspidium spinulosum, 1 to 14 feet. 
Aspidium marginale, 1 to 2 feet. 
Asplenium thelypteroides, 2 to 3 feet. 
Asplenium Filix-foemina, 2 tc 3 feet. 
Phegopteris hexagonoptera, 1 foot. 
Woodwardia virginica, 2 feet. 

45 Strong Clumps in all for $6 
For many other ferns for specific situations please consult 

page Il of our catalog for which please write. 


What’s Lovelier than Our 


Native Hardy Orchids 


The Cypripediums, also called Lady’s Slipper or Moccasin 
flowers are the most exotic children of our woods. 

C. acaule—The Red Lady Slipper, bears showy rosy purple 
flowers. 

C. pubescens—Bears pale yellow flowers during May-June. 

C. spectabile—The showiest of the tribe, with large, rosy pur- 
ple or rosy white flowers. 

Special Anniversary Offer: Three each of above fine hardy or- 
chids (1 to 2 crown plants) 9 in all, postpaid for $2.00. 


Why Not a Corner in Wildflowers? 


You'll be delighted’ with a little book dedicated entirely to the 
wild children of our flora. We will supply 
Collection A—100 choice wild flowers, ten varieties, 10 
plants of each, postpaid for $10.00. 
Collection B—Half the above, 50 plants, ten varieties, 5 
plants of each, postpaid for $5.50. 
These prefer moist, shady situation 


Finally—An Invitation 
We grow hundreds of equally interesting plants and shrubs 
to which our Fiftieth Anniversary Catalog proyes an index. 
If Gillett ideals and methods of merchandising as pre- 
sented in these two pages facing appeal to you, please 
afford our catalog an opportunity to visit you. . Free, of 
course, and please mention “Horticulture.” 
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